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WATCHING AND WISHING. 


On, would I were the golden light 
That shines around thee now, 
As slumber shades the spotless white 
Of that unclouded brow! 
It watches through each changeful dream 
Thy features’ varied play ; 
It meets thy waking eyes’ soft gleam 
By dawn—by op’ning day. 


Oh, would I were the crimson veil 
Above thy couch of snow, 

To dye that cheek so soft, so pale, 
With my reflected glow! 

Oh, would I were the cord of gold 
Whose tassel, set with pearls, 

Just meets the silken cov’ring’s fold 
And rests upon thy curls, 


Dishevelled in thy rosy sleep, 
And shading soft thy dreams; 
Across their bright and raven sweep 
The golden tassel gleams ! 
I would be anything for thee, 
My love—my radiant love— 
A flower, a bird, for sympathy, 
A watchful star above. 
CuaRLoTTe Bronte. 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE PRIVATE 


BY SIRF 


OF THE BUFFS. 
. H. DOYLE. 


“Some Sceiks, and a private of the Buffs, hav- 
ing remained behind with the grog-carts, fell into 
the hands of the Chinese. On the next morning, 
they were brought before the authorities, and 
commanded to perform the kotou. The Seiks 
obeyed ; but Moyse, the English soldier, declar- 
ing that he would not prostrate himself before 
any Chinaman alive, was immediately knocked 
upon the head, and his body thrown on a dung- 
hill.”’—See China Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times.” 


Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame: 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


Far Kentish* hop-fields round him seemed, 

"Like dreams, to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossoms gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow : 


* The Buffs, or West Kent Regiment. 


THE RIVER.—GARIBALDI’S RETIREMENT. 








The smoke, above his father’s door, 
In gray soft eddyings hung : 

Mast he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself, so young ? 





Yes, honor calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 
An English lad must die. , 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So, let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Because his soul was great. 

—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





THE RIVER 


BengEatTH this fair, unclouded sky, 
How sweetly glides the tranquil river ! 
Each scene of beauty passing by, 
To ocean’s breast it flows forever. 
Now in the sunshine sparkling bright, 
Hid now awhile in deepest shade ; 
Through calm, through storm, by day, by night, 
Alike its onward course is made. 
Here with the willow-bough it plays, 
There gently sports with weed or flower, 
Yet naught its onward course delays, 
Naught stays the progress of each hour. 
When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
Unchecked, it holds its constant way, 
What time the stilly hours creep 
From lonesome night to busy day. 
As tends this river to the sea, 
So every thought and word should tend 
Unto that blest eternity 
Wherein mortality shall end. 
Men, mourn not if for life’s brief years 
Barren hath been the path we’ve trod, 
If it avail, ’mid joy and tears, 
To bring us nearer to our God. 
— Chambers’s Journal. 





W.B.R. 





GARIBALDI’S RETIREMENT. 


Nor that three armies thou didst overthrow, 
Not that three cities oped their gates to thee, 

I praise thee, Chief; not for this nm 
Decked with new crowns, that utterly lay low ; 
For nothing of all thou didst forsake to go 
And tend thy vines amid the Etrurian Sea 

Not even that thou didst this—though History 
Retread two thousand selfish years to show 
Another Cincinnatus! Rather for this— 


The having lived such life that even this deed 

Of stress heroic natural seems as is 

Calm night, when glorious day it doth succeed, 

And we, forewarned by surest auguries, 

The amazing act with no amazement read. 
—Macemillan’s Magazine. 











ALWAYS WITH US.—A HUMAN SKULL. 


ALWAYS WITH US. 


O Cuariry, of virtues first— 
O holy prompting of the heart 
That bids us choose the better part, 
But most in Heaven’s mercy trust! 


For mercy every night we pray! 
We daily ask that Heaven’s decree 
May light¥y fall on us, as we 

Our duty to our fellows pay. 


But in our daily life we see 
Great Sin that stalks around us still, 
And yet we show nor way nor will 

To prove our Christian charity. 

Shall fellow-creatures fall away, 

And we put forth no hand to save 
From death, and death beyond the grave, 

God’s images in kindred clay ? 

Like Cain we ask that question still— 
“Our brother’s keeper how are we ? ” 
And, though we murder not as he, 

Our Abels by neglect we kill. 


The City’s alleys, foul and damp, 
Show sights to give the angels awe,— 
Sad rebels ’gainst the Christian law, 

Defacements of the Almighty stamp ! 


These are our sisters on the earth, 
Our sisters in the world to come ; 
Yet our fraternal hearts are dumb, 

And feel no pulse of foster-birth. 


We shrug our shoulders when we meet, 
Our garments gather lest we touch; 
We will not own that any such 

Are more than dust below our feet. 


We mutter in ’side-whispered talk, 

“ How dreadful is this City’s Sin !” 
We—in our wealth of warmth within ; 

They—pacing wearily the walk, 

With awful eyes, and hungry glare, 
Still seeking what they may devour, 
With more of horror in an hour 

Than we in half a life could bear. 


Whose is the greater sin,—or ours, 
Or theirs? We are not tried as they, 
Whose living deaths from day to day 
Make torture of'those even hours, 


Which gracious Heaven permits to glide 
In quiet comfort o’er our heads, 
Who, sleeping soft in downy beds, 
Regard our easy lot with pride ; 


As if ourselves that lot had made, 
Had gained it by our proper skill, 
And Heaven had merely to fulfil 

The claims consistent with our grade. 


As if, assured of granted grace, 
We knew our sins already shriven ; 
And, holding heritage in heaven, 
But waited to assume our place. 


Christians, of course, but all our years 
Forgetful of our Saviour’s law, 
Who, when the Magdalen he saw 

Washing his feet with. bitter tears, 
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Forgave her sin, and changed her lot, 
And raised her up, and bade her go 
In peace, and taught us all below 

A lesson we have nigh forgot. 


And, ‘ always with us,” still we find 
These ever-present at our side, 
Yet from our hearts the truth we hide, 
That we and they are Christian-kind. 


Ah, that his light would shine again, 
To show us where our duty lies, 
And wake compassion in our eyes 
Like that which shone from his at Nat! 
—Temple Bar. F. D. Finuay. 





A HUMAN SKULL. 
A HuMAN skull! I bought it passing cheap— 
Of course ’twas dearer to its first employer ; 
I thought mortality did well to keeo 
Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 


It is a ghostly monitor, and must, 

Experienced our wasting sand in summing ; 
It is a grave domestic finger-post 

Of life,—an emblem of the shadows coming. 


Time was some may have prized its blooming 
skin : 
Here lips were wooed perhaps in transport 
tender : 
Some may have chucked what was a dimpled 
chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender ! 


Did she live yesterday, or ages back ? 
What color were the eyes when bright and 
waking ? 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 
Poor little head ! that long has done with ach- 
ing ? 


It may have held (to shoot some randon shots) 
Thy brains, Eliza Fry, or Baron Byron’s, 

The wits of Nelly Gwynn, or Doctor Watts, 
Two quoted bards ! two philanthropic syrens ! 


But this I surely knew before I closed 
The bargain on the morning that I bought 


it— 
It was not half so bad as some supposed, 
Nor quite as good as many may have thought 
it. 


Who love, can need no special type of death: 
He bares his awful face too soon, too often ;— 

“ Immortelles ” bloom in beauty’s bridal wreath ; 
And does not yon green elm contain a coffin? 


O cara mine, what lines of care are these 2 
The heart still lingers with the golden hours, 
An autumn tint is on the chestnut-trees, 
And where is all that boasted wealth of flow- 
ers ? 
If life no more can yield us what it gave, 
It still is linked with much that calls for 
praises ,— 
A very worthless rogue may dig the grave, 
But hands unscen will dress the turf with 
daisies. 


-—Cornhill Magazine. F.L. 
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“ She tried to convert you all !—confess it. 
Rashe converting dear old Honor! Oh! of 
all comical conjunctions !” 

“Miss Charlecote hushed it down,” said 
Pheebe ; “and, indeed, nobody could be with 
her and think that she needed rousing to re- 
ligious thoughts.” 

“ By this attempt on Honor, I fear she has 
not succeeded with Lolly, who, poor Owen 
used to call an Eastern woman with no soul.” 

“She does every thing for Mrs. Charteris 
—dresses her, works for her—I do believe 
cooks for her. They live a strange, rambling 
life.” 

“TI have heard Lolly plays as deeply as 
Charles; does not she? All Castle Blanch 
mortgaged — would be sold but that Uncle 
Kit isin the entail! It breaks one’s heart 
to hear it! They all live on generous old 
Ratia, I suppose.” 

“TI believe she pays the bills when they 
move. We were told that it was a beautiful 
thing to see how patiently and resolutely she 
goes on bearing with them and helping them, 
always in hopes that at last they may turn to 
better things.” 

Lucy was much touched. “ Poor Rashe !” 
she said ; “ there was something great in her. 
I have a great mind to write to her.” 

They diverged into other subjects, but every 
minute she became more open and confiden- 
tial; and as the guarded reserve wore off, 
Phebe contrived to lead to the question of 
her spirits and health, and obtained a fuller 
answer. 

“ Till you try, Phebe, you can’t guess the 
wear of living with minds that have got noth- 
ing in them but what you have put in your- 
self. There seems to be a fur growing over 
one’s intellect for want of something to rub 
against.” 

“Miss Fennimore must often have felt that 
with us.” 

* No, you were older ; and besides, you had 
some originality in a sober way; and I don’t 
imagine Miss Fennimore had the sore heart 
at the bottom—the foolishness that took to 
moaning after home as soon as it had cast it 
off past recall!” 

* QO Lucy! not past recall.” 

“ Not past pardon, I am trying to hope. 
At least, there are some people who, the more 
unpardonable one is, pardon the more readily. 
When Owen comes home I mean to try.” 





“ Ah! I saw you had been going through a 
yreat deal.” 

“ No, no, don’t charge my looks on senti- 
ment,” said Cilla, hastily ; “ there’s plenty to 
account for them besides. One never falls 
into those foibles when one is quite strong.” 

“Then you have been unwell ?” 

“Not to the point of giving in. Oh, no! 
‘Never say die’ was always my motto, you 
know.” 

“ To what point, dear Lucy ?” 

“To that feeling as if the entire creation 
was out of joint—not one child here and 
there, but everybody was cross; and I could 
not walk with the children, and my bones 
ached, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ You had advice ?” 

“ Yes, I thought it economical to patch my- 
self up in time; so I asked for a holiday to go 
to the doctor.” 

“Well?” 

“We did after the nature of doctors; 
poked me about, and asked if there were 
decline in the family;” and in spite of the 
smile, the great blue eyes looked ghastly ; 
“and he forbade exertion, and ordered good 
living and cod-liver oil.” 

“ Then surely, you should be taking care.” 

“Solam. These are very good-natured 
people, and I’m a treasure of a governess, 
you know. I have refections ten times a 
day, and might swim in port wine, and the 
little Swiss bonne walks the children, and 
gives them an awful accent, which their 
mamma thinks the correct thing.” 

“ Change—rest—you should have them.” 

“ T shall, when Owen comes. It is summer 
time, and I shall hold on till then, when it 
will be plenty of time to see whether this is 
nonsense.” 

“ Whether what is?” 

“ About my lungs. Don’t look horrified. 
Ile could only trace the remains of a stupid 
old cold, and if it were more, I know of no 
fact of so little moment to anybody.” 

“You should not say that, Lucy; it is 
wrong and cruel.” 

“Tt is your fault; I did not want to have 
talked of it, and in good time here comes half 
my flock; Edie, Reggie, Flo, come and show 
Miss Fulmort what my torments are.” 

They ran in, apparently on excellent terms 
with her, and greeted her guest without shy- 
ness; but after a little whispering and shov- 
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ing the youngest spoke. “ Edie and Reggie |evening. I doubted before, now I feel sure 


want to know if she is the lady that put out 
the light ?” 

“ Ah! you heroine,” said Lucy; “ you don’t 
¢know how often I have told of your doughty 
deeds! Ay, look at her, she is the robber- 
baffler; though now I look at her I don’t quite 
believe it myself.” 

“ But it is true ?” asked the little girl, puz- 
zled. 

“ Tell us all the story,” added the boy. 

“Yes; tell us,” said Lucilla. “I read all 
your evidence, so like yourself as it was, but 
I want to know where you were sleeping.” 

Phebe found her present audience strange- 
ly more embarrassing than the whole assize 
court, perhaps because there the solemn pur- 
pose swallowed up the sense of admiration ; 
but she laughed at last at the boy’s disap- 
pointment at the escape of the thieves; “he 








would have fired a pistol through the key- 
hole and shot them!” When she rose to 
go, the children entreated her to stay and be 
seen by the others, but this she was glad to 
escape, though Lucilla clung to her with a 
sort of anguish of longing, yet stifled affection, 
that would have been most painful to witness, 
but for the hopes for her relief. 

Phoebe ordered her brother’s carriage in 
time to take her to breakfast in Woolstone 
Lane the next morning, and before ten o’clock 
Honor had heard the account of the visit in 
Essex. Tearfully she thanked the trusty re- 
connoitrer as for a kindness to herself, dwell- 
ing on the tokens of relenting, yet trembling 
at the tidings of the malady. To write and 
recall her child to her motherly nursing was 
the foremost thought in her strange medley 
of grief and joy, hope and fear. 

“ Poor Robert,” she said, when she under- 
stood that he had organized Pheebe’s mission ; 
“Tam glad I told him to give no answer for 
a week.” 

“ Mervyn told me how kind you were about 
Hiltonbury.” 

“ Kind to myself, my dear. It seems like 
a crime when I-look at St. Matthew’s; but 
when I think of you all, and of home, I be- 
lieve it is right that he should have the alter- 
native. And now, if poor Lucy come, and it 
be not too late—” 








“ Did he say any thing ?” said Phoebe. 

“T only wrote to him; I thought he had | 
rather not let me see his first impulse, so I | 
told him to let me hear nothing till Thursday 





he will take it.” 

“ Lucy has the oldest claim,” said Phoebe, 
thoughtfully, wishing she could feel equally 
desirous of success in this affair as in that of 
Mervyn and Cecily. 

“ Yes, she was his first love, before Whit- 
tingtonia. Did you mention the vacancy at 
Hiltonbury ?” 

“No; there was so much besides to talk 
of.” 

“That is well; for perhaps if she knew, 
that spirit of hers might keep her aloof. I 
feel like Padre Cristoforo dispensing Lucia 
from her vow! If she will only get well! 
And a little happiness will do more than all 
the cods in Hammerfest! ' Phoebe, we will 
have a chapel-school at the hamlet, and a 
model kitchen at the school; and Robert will 
get hold of all the big boys. His London ex- 
perience is exactly what we want to brighten 
Hiltonbury and all our clergy.” 

Hiltonbury had a right to stand first with 
Honora, and Whittingtonia had sunk into a 
mere training-school for her pattern parson. 
If there were a sigh to think that Owen was 
exactly of the right age to have been ordained 
to Hiltonbury, she put it away, for this was 
next best. 

Her note to Lucilla was penned with trem- 
bling caution, and each word was reconsid- 
ered day and night, in case the perverse 
temper might take umbrage. The answer 
came. 


“My pear Honor,—It is beyond my de- 
serts to be so kindly taken home. I have 
learnt what that means now. I can be 
spared for a fortnight; and as Mr. Bostock 
dines in town the day after to-morrow, he 
will set me down. 


“Your affectionate, 
“LL, SANDBROOK.” 

“ Miss Charlecote is like a person ten years 
younger,” observed Bertha to Phoebe, when 
she came with the rest to “quite a family 
party,” at Albury Street. Robert alone was 
absent, it being what Augusta called “a fast 
or something;” i.e., a meeting of the St. 
Wulstan’s Young Men’s Institute. Bertha 
heartily wished she could call herself a young 
man, for her morbid sense of disgrace always 
recurred with those whom she knew to be 
cognizant of her escapade. However, this 
evening made a change in her ladyship’s 
views, or rather she had found Phebe, no 
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longer the mere submissive handmaid of 
schoolroom days, but a young woman accus- 
tomed to liberty of action and independence 
of judgment; and though perfectly obliging 
and unselfish, never admitting Augusta’s 
claims on her time to the exclusion of those 
of others of the family, and quietly but de- 
cidedly carrying out her intentions. Bertha’s 
shrinking silence and meekness of demeanor 
persuaded her sister that she would be more 
conformable, and her womanly appearance 
not only rendered the notion of school ridic- 
ulous, but inspired the desire of bringing her 
out. Phoebe might dedicate herself to Maria 
if she pleased; Bertha should shine through 
the season under her sister’s patronage. 

Not since the adventure with the Hyéres 
peasants had Bertha’s tongue been so unman- 
ageable, as when she tried to protest against 
going into society; and when Mervyn came 
to her help, Augusta owned that such hesita- 
tion was indeed an objection, but it might 
easily be cured by good management; cor- 
dials would prevent nervousness, and, after 
all, no one would care when a girl had such 
a fortune. Poor Bertha crept away, feeling 
as if she could never open her mouth again. 

Meanwhile, Mervyn and Augusta amicably 
agreed on the excellence of Hiltonbury par- 
sonage as a home for the girls, the latter only 
regretting what Robert had sunk on his fan- 
cies at Whittingtonia. “I don’t know that,” 
returned Mervyn; “all I regret is that we 
never took our share. It is a different thing 
now, I assure you, to see the turn-out from 
the distillery since the lads have come under 
his teaching! I only hope his suecessor may 
do as well!” 

“Well, I don’t understand about such 
things,” said Augusta, crossly. ‘Poor papa 
never made such a rout about the hands. It 
would not have been thought good taste to 
bring them forward.” 

“ If you wish to understand,” said Mervyn, 
maliciously, “ you had better come and sce. 
Robert would be very glad of your advice for 
the kitchen he is setting going—sick cookery 
and cheap dinners.” 

“ And pray who pays for them? Robert 
has made himself a beggar. Is it you?” 

* No! those who eat. It is to be self-sup- 
porting. I do nothing but lend the house. 
You don’t remember it. It is the palace at 
the corner of Richard Alley.” 





“Tt is no concern of mine, I know; but 
what is to become of the business if you go 
giving away the houses?” 

“Oh! I am getting into the foreign and 
exportation line. It is infinitely less bother. 

“ Ah, well! I am glad my poor father does 
not see it. Ie would have said the business 
was going to the dogs!” 

“No; he was fast coming into Robert’s 
views, and I heartily wish I had not hindered 
him.” 

Augusta told her Admiral that evening that 
there was no hope for the family, since Rob- 
ert had got hold of Mervyn as well as of the 
rest of them. People in society actually asked 
her about the schools and playground at Mr. 
Fulmort’s distillery ; there had been an edu- 
cational report about them. Quite disgust- 
ing! 

‘There passed a day of conflicting hope and 
fear, soothed by the pleasure of preparation, 
and at seven in the evening there came the 
ring at the house door, and Lucilla was once 
more in Honora’s arms. It was for a moment 
a convulsive embrace, but it was not the same 
lingering clinging as when she met Phoebe, 
nor did she look so much changed as then, 
for there was a vivid tint of rose on either 
cheek ; she had restored her hair to the fa- 
miliar fashion, and her eyes were bright with 
excitement. The presence of Maria and Ber- 
tha, which Miss Charlecote had regretted, was 
probably a relief; for Lucilla, as she threw 
off her bonnet, and sat down to the “ severe 
tea” awaiting her, talked much to them, ob- 
served upon their growth, noticed the little 
Maltese dog, and compared her continental 
experiences with Bertha’s. To Honor she 
scarcely spoke voluntarily, and cast down her 
eyes as she did so, making brief work of an- 
swers’ to inquiries, and showing herself alto- 
gether disappointingly the old Cilly. Rob- 
ert’s absence was also a disappointment to 
Honor, though she satisfied herself that it was 
out of consideration. 

Lucy would not go up to her room till bed- 
time ; and when Honor, accompanying her 
thither, asked tender and anxious questions 
about her health, she answered them, not in- 
deed petulantly, as of old, but with a strange, 
absent manner, as if it were duty alone that 
made her speak. Only when Honor spoke 
of her again sceing the physician whom she 
had consulted, she at first sharply refused, 
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then, as if recollecting herself, meekly said : 
“ As you think fit, but I had rather it was not 
the same.” 

“T thought he was your own preference,” 
said Honor, “otherwise I should have pre- 
ferred Dr. F.” 

“ Very well, let it be,” said Lucy, hastily. 

The good-nights, the kisses past, and Honor 
went away, with a heavy load of thwarted 
hopes and baffled yearning at her heart— 
yearnings which could be stilled only in one 
way. 

A knock. She started up, and called 
“Come in,” and a small, white, ghostly fig- 
ure giided in, the hands tightly clasped to- 
gether. 

“ Lucy, dear child, you are ill!” 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
me,” said a husky, stifled voice; “ I meant it 
—I wanted it. I longed after it when it was 
out of reach, but now—” 

“ What, my dear ?” asked Honor, appalled 
at the effort with which she spoke. 


“Your pardon!” and with a pressure of 


hands and contraction of the brow as of phys- 
ical agony, she exclaimed, “ Honor, Honor, 
forgive me !” 

Honor held out her arms, she flung herself 
prone into them, and wept. Tears were with 
her an affection as violent as rare, and her 
sobs were fearful, heaving her little fragile 
frame as though they would rend it, and issu- 
ing in short cries and gasps of anguish. Honor 
held her in her arms all the time, much 
alarmed, but soothing and caressing, and in 
the midst, Lucilla had not lost all self-control, 
and though unable to prevent the paroxysm, 
restrained it as much as possible, and never 
attempted to speak ; but when her friend laid 
her down, her whole person still quivering 
with the long swell of the last uncontrollable 
sobbing, she looked up with the sweetest 
smile ever seen by Honor, who could not 
help thinking that such a sight might have 
met the eyes of the mother who found the 
devil gone out and her daughter laid on the 
bed. 

The peace was such that neither could bear 
to speak for many seconds. At last Lucy 
said, ‘ Dear Honor!” 

“ My dearest.” 

“Lic down by me; please put your arms 
round me. There! Oh! it is so comfort- 
able. Why did I never find it out before ? 
I wish I could be a little child, and begin 
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again from the time my father made me over 
to you.” 

“ Ah! Lucy, we all would begin again if 
we could. I have come to the perception 
how often I exasperated you.” 

“ An angel who did his duty by me would 
have exasperated me in your place.” 

“ Yes, that was one error of mine. I thrust 
myself in against the wishes of your nearest 
relative.” 

“My thanklessness has made you feel 
that.” 

“Don’t talk on, dear one—you are ex- 
hausting yourself.” 

“A little more I must say before I can 
sleep under your roof in peace, then I will 
obey you in all things. Honor, these few 
years have shown me what your education 
did for me against my will. What would 
have become of me if I had been left to the 
poor Castle Blanch people? Nothing could 
have saved me but my spirit of contradic- 
tion! No; all that saved my father’s teach- 
ing from dying out in me—all that kept me 
at my worst from the Charteris standard, all 
vhat has served me in my recent life, was 
what you did for me! There! Ihave told 
you only the truth.” 

Honor could only kiss her, and whisper 
something of unlooked-for happiness, and 
Lucilla’s tears flowed again at the tender- 
ness for which she had learnt to hunger; but 
it was a gentle shower this time, and she let 
herself be hushed into calmness, till she slept 
peacefully on Honor’s bed, in Honor’s arms, 
as she had never done, even as a young child. 
Honor watched her long, in quiet gladness 
and thankfulness, then likewise slept; and 
when awakened at last by a suppressed 
cough, looked up to see the two stars of blue 
eyes, soft and gentle under tlieir swollen lids, 
gazing on her full of affection. 

“ T have wakened you.” Lucy said. 

“ Have you been awake long?” 

“Not very; but to lie and look at the old 
windows, and smell the cedar fragrance, and 
see you, is better than sleep.” 

Still the low morning cough and the pallor 
of the face filled Honor with anxiety; and 
though Lucilla attributed much to the night’s 
agitation, she was thoroughly languid and 
unhinged, and fain to lie on the sofa in the 
cedar parlor, owning that no one but a gov- 
erness could know the full charm of doing 
nothing. 
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The physician was the same who had been 
consulted by her father, and well remem- 
bered the flaxen-haired child whom he had 
so cruelly detached from his side. He de- 
clared her to be in much the same reduced 
and enfcebled condition as that in which her 
father had brought on his malady by reckless 
neglect and exposure, and though he found 
no positive disease in progress, he considered 
that all would depend upon anxious care, and 
complete rest for the autumn and winter, and 
he thought her constitution far too delicate 
for governess life, positively forbidding her 
going back to her situation for another day. 

Honor had left the room with him. She 
found Lucilla with her face hidden in the sofa 
cushions, but the next moment met a trem- 
ulous half-spasmodic smile. 

“Am I humbled enough?” she said. 
“ Failed, failed, failed! One by my flirting, 
two by my temper, three by my health! I 
can’t get my own living, and necessity sends 
me home, without the grace of voluntary sub- 
mission.” 

“ Nay, my child, the very calling it home 
shows that it need not humble you to return.” 

“Tt is very odd that I should like it so 
much!” said Lucy; “ and now,” turning away 
as usual from sentiment, ‘ what shall I say to 
Mrs. Bostock ? What a wretch she will think 
me! I must go over and see all those chil- 
dren once more. I hope I shall have a wor- 
thy successor, poor little rogues. I must rouse 
myself to write!” 

“ Not yet, my dear.” 

“Not while you can sit and talk. I have 
so much to hear of at home! I have never 
inquired after Mr. Ilenderson! Not dead?” 

“You have not heard? It was a very 
long, gradual decay. He died on the 12th.” 

“Indeed! Ile was a kind old man, and 
home will not be itself without his white head 
in the reading-desk. ave you filled up the 
living ?” 

“T have offered it””—and there was a pause 
— “to Robert Fulmort.” 

“T thought so! He wont have it.” 

Honor durst not ask the grounds of this 
prediction, and the rest of that family were 
discussed. It was embarrassing to be asked 
about the reports of last winter, and Lucy’s 
keen penetration soon led to full confidence. 

“ Ah! I was sure that a great flood had 
passed over that poor child! I was desperate 





when I wrote to Phebe, for it seemed incred- 
ible that it should be either of the others, but 
I might have trusted her. I wonder what 
will become of her. I have not yet seen the 
man good enough for her.” 

“] have seen one—and so have you—but 
I could not have spared him to her, even if 
she had been in his time.” 

Truly Lucilla was taken home when Honor 
was moved to speak thus. 

For her sake Honor had regretted that the 
return dinner to the Albury Street house- 
hold and the brothers was for this day, but 
she revived towards evening, and joined the 
party, looking far less pretty and piquante, 
and her dress so quiet as to be only just ap- 
propriate, but still a fair bright object, and 
fitting so naturally into her old place, that 
Lady Bannerman was scandalized* at her 
presumption and Miss Charlecote’s weakness. 
IIonor and Pheebe both watched the greeting 
between her and Robert, but could infer noth- 
ing, either from it, or from their deportment 
at dinner, both were so entirely unembar- 
rassed and easy. Afterwards Robert sought 
out Pheebe, and beguiled her into the window 
where his affairs had so often been canvassed. 

“ Pheebe,” he said, “I must do what I fear 
will distress you, and I want to prepare you.” 

Was it coming? But how could he have 
guessed that she had rather not ? 

“T feel deeply your present homeless con- 
dition. I wish earnestly that I could make 
a home for you. But, Phebe, once you told 
me you were content to be sacrificed to my 
foremost duty—” 

“Tam,” she said. 

“Well, then, I love this smoky old black 
wife of mine, and don’t want to leave her 
even for my sisters.” 

“TI never thought of your leaving her for 
your sisters, but—” and as Lucilla’s music 
effectually veiled all words—* I had thought 
that there might be other considerations.” 
Her eyes spoke the rest. 

“T thought you knew that folly had passed 
away,” he said, somewhat sternly. “I trust 
that no one else has thought of it!” and he 
indicated Miss Charlecote. 

“ Not when the offer was made to you, but 
since she heard of my mission.” 

“Then I am glad that on other grounds 
my mind was made up. No,” afier a pause, 
“there is a great change. She is far supe- 
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rior to what she was in the days of my mad- | 
ness, but it is over, and never could be re- 
newed. She herself does not desire it.” 

Phebe was called to the piano, not sorry 
that such should be Robert’s conviction, and 
glad that he should not be disturbed in work 
that suited him so well as did St. Matthew’s, 
but thinking him far too valuable for Lucy 
not to suffer in losing her power over him. 

And did she ? 

She was alone in the cedar palor with 
Honor the next day, when the note was 
brought in announcing his refusal on the 
ground that while he found his strength and 
health equal to the calls of his present cure, 
and his connection with the Fulmort firm gave 
him unusual facilities in dealing with the 
workmen, he did not think he ought to re- 
sign his charge for another for which many 
better men may be found. 

“ Quite right; I knew it,” said Lucilla, 
when Honor had with some attempt at prep- 
aration shown her the note. 

“ TIow could you know it?” 

“ Because I saw a man in his vocation.” 

A long silence, during which Cilly caught 





a pitying glance. 

“Please to put that out of your head!” | 
she exclaimed. “ There’s no pity, no ill-usage | 
inthecase. I wilfully did what I was warned | 
that he would not bear, and there was an end | 
of it.” 

“TJ had hoped not past recall.” 

“ Well, if you will have the truth, when it 
was done and not to be helped, we were both 
very sorry; I can answer at least for one, 
but he had bound himself heart and soul to 
his work, and does not care any longer for 
me. What, you, the preacher of sacrifice, 
wishing to sce your best pupil throw up your 
pet work for the sake of a little trumpery 
crushed fire-fly ?” 

“Convict me out of my own mouth,” said 
Honor, sadly, “ it will not make me like to 
see my fire-fly crushed.” 

“When the poor fire-fly has lit the lamp 
of learning for six idle children, no other 
cause for dimness need be sought. No, I was 
well and wicked in the height of the pain, 
and long alter it wore out—for wear out it 
did—and I am glad he is too wise to set it 
gomg again. I don’t like emotions. I only 
want to be Ict alone. Besides, he has got 
into such a region of goodness, that his wife 





ought to be superexcellent. I know no one 
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good enough for him unless you would have 
him!” 

As usual, Honor was balked of bestowing 
sympathy, and could only wonder whether 
this were reserve, levity, or resignation, and 
if she must accept it as a fact that in the one 
the attachment had been lost in the duties of 
his calling, in the other had died out for want 
of requital. For the present, in spite of 
herself, her feeling towards Robert verged 
more on distant, rather piqued admiration 
than on affection, although he nearly ap- 
proached the ideal of her own first love, and 
Owen Sandbrook’s teaching was, through 
her, bearing good fruit in him, even while re- 
coiling on her woman’s heart through Owen’s 
daughter. 

Mervyn was easily reconciled to the deci- 
sion, not only because. his brother was even 
more valuable to him in London than in the 
country, but because Miss Charlecote’s next 
alternative was Charlecote Raymond, Sir 
John’s second son, a fine, open-tempered 
young man of thirty, who had made proof of 
vigor and judgment in the curacy that he 
had just left, and who had the further rec- 


‘ommendation of bearing the name of the 


former squire, his godfather. Any thing 
called Raymond was at present so welcome 
to Mervyn that he felt himself under absolute 
obligations to Robert for having left the field 
clear. When no longer prejudiced, the sight 
of Robert’s practical labors struck him more 
and more, and his attachment grew with his 
admiration. 

“Till tell you what, Phoebe,” he said, when 
riding with her, “I have a notion of pleasing 
the parson. Yesterday we got obstructed by 
an interminable procession of school children 
going out for a lark in the country by an ex- 
cursion train, and he began envying their 
keepers for being able to give them such a 
bath of country air. Could we not let him 
do the same by his lot at Beauchamp ? ” 

“ O Mervyn, what a mass of happiness you 
would produce !” 

“Mass of humbug! I only want to please 
Robin and have no trouble. I sha’n’t come 
near it. You only tell me what it will cost, 
carriage, provender, and all, and let me hear 
no more of it.” 

He was destined to hear a good deal more. 
The proposal caused the utmost gratitude and 
satisfaction, except that Honor and Robert 
doubted whether it were a proper moment 
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for merry-making at, Hiltonbury. They were | 
in full consultation when in walked Sir John 
Raymond, who could not help coming to town 
at once to express his thanks at having his 
son settled so near him. Ere long, he learnt 


amendment that the place should be the | 
Forest, the occasion the ‘horticultural show. 
He knew of a capital spot for the whole 
troop to dine in, even including the Wul- 
stonians proper, whom Honor, wondering she 
had never thought of it before, begged to in- 
clude in the treat at her own expense. But 
conveyance from the station for nearly two 
thousand ? 

“ Never mind,” said Sir John; “ I'll under- 
take for that! We'll make it a county con- 
cern, and get the farmers to lend their wag- 
ons, borrow all the breaks we can, and I 
know of some old stage-coaches in dock. If 
there’s not room for all, they must ride and 
tye. It is only three miles from the little 
Forest station, and we'll make the train stop 
there. Only, young ladies, you must work 
Whittington’s cat upon all the banners for 
your kittens.” 

Lucilla clapped her hands, and undertook 
that the Whittingtonians should be marshalled 
under such an array of banners as never 
were seen before. Maria was in ecstasies, 
and Bertha was, in the excitement, forget- | 
ting her dread of confronting the county. 

= “But where’s Miss Pheebe % 2” asked Sir 
John, who had sat half an hour waiting in | 
vain for her to appear; and when he heard, | 
he declared his intention of calling on her. | 
And where was Mervyn himself? He was 
at the oflice, whither Robert offered to con- 
duct the Baronet, and where Mervyn heard 
more of his proposal than he had bargained 
for; though, perhaps, not more than he liked. 
He was going to an evening party at the 
Bannermans’, and seeing Sir John’s inclina- 
tion to see Phoebe, proposed to call for him 
and take him there. 

“ What is the use, Phoebe,” demanded Lady 
Bannerman, after the party was over, “ of my 
getting all these young men on purpose to 
dance with you, if you get up in a corner 
all the evening to talk to nobody but Mer- 
vyn and old Sir John? It can be nothing 
but perverseness, for you are not a bit shy, 
and you are looking as delighted as possible 
to have put me out.” 











“Not to have put you out, Augusta, but I 
am delighted.” 

“ Well, at what?” 

“ We are asked to stay at Moorcroft, that’s 


gees thing.” 
what was under discussion, and made the 


“Stupid place. No wines, no dinners,” 
said Augusta; “and so ridiculous as you are! 
If the son is at home you'll do nothing but 


| talk to Sir John. And if ever a girl ought 


to get married off I am sure it is you.” 

“ How do you know what good use I may 
make of my opportunities ?” 

Phebe positively danced up-stairs, and in- 


dulged in a private polka round her bed- 


room. See had been told not only of the 
Forest plan, but that Sir John was going to 
“run down” to his brother’s at Sutton the 
next day, and that he had asked Mervyn to 
come with him. 

Mervyn had not this time promised to send 





her a blank cover. He thought he had very 
little present hope, for the talk had been of 
,a year’s probation—of his showing himself a 
changed character, ete. And not only was 
this only half that space, but less than a 
month had been spent in England. This 
time he was not setting off as one about to 
confer a favor. 

Pheebe heard no more for two days. At 
last, as she was finishing her toilette to go 
out with Augusta, a hasty knock came to her 
|door, and Mervyn entreated to be let in. 
| Ilis face told more than his tongue could ut- 
ter. He had little guessed the intensity of 
‘the happiness of which he had so long de- 
‘prived himself, and Cecily’s acceptance had 
‘filled him with a flood of bliss, tinctured, how- 
ever, by the sense of his own unworthiness 
of her constant affection, and increasing 
compunction for what he had made her en- 
dure. 

“ T don’t know how she could do it, or why 
she cared for such a miserable scamp, break- 
ing her heart all this time!” he exclaimed. 

“You will make up for it now.” 

“T wish I may; but, bless me, Phoebe, she 
is a perfect little nun, and what is she to do 
with a graceless dog like me ?” 

“You will see,” said Phebe, smiling. 

“ What do you think, then ?” he demanded, 
in some alarm. ‘ You know I can’t take to 
the pious tack. Will nothing else satisfy 
her?” 

“ You are not the same as youwere. You 
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don’t know what will happen to you yet,” 
said Phoebe, playfully. 

“The carriage is ready, ma’am; my lady 
is waiting,” said a warning voice. 

“T say,” quoth Mervyn, intercepting her, 
“not a word to my lady. _ It is all conditional, 
you understand—only that I may ask again, 
in a year, or some such infernal time, if I am 
I don’t know what—but they do, I suppose.” 

“Perhaps you will by that time. Dear 
Mervyn, I am sorry, but I must go, or Au- 
gusta will be coming here.” 

He made a ludicrous gesture of shrinking 
horror, but still detained her to whisper, 
“You'll meet her at Moorcroft; they will 
have her for the Forest to-do.” 

Pheebe signed her extreme satisfaction, and 
ran away. 

“T am surprised at you, Phebe; you have 
kept me five minutes.” 

“Some young ladies do worse,” said the 
Admiral, who was very fond of her; “and 
her time was not lost. I never saw her look 
better.” 

“T don’t like such a pair of milkmaid’s 
cheeks, looking so ridiculously delighted, too,” 
said Lady Bannerman, crossly. “ Really, 
Phebe, one would think you were but just 
come up from the country, and had never 
been to aconcert before. Those stupid little 
white marabouts in your hair again, too!” 

“Well,” said Sir Nicholas, “I take them 
as a compliment—Phebe knows I think they 
become her.” 

“JT don’t say they are amiss in themselves, 
but it is all obstinacy, because I desired her 
to buy that magnificent ruby bandeau! How 
is any one to believe in her fortune if she 
dresses in that twopenny half-penny fashion ? 
I declare I have a great mind to leave her 
behind.” 

Phoebe could almost have said “ Pray do,” 
so much did she long to join the party in 
Woolstone Lane, where the only alloy was, 
that poor Maria’s incapacity for secrecy for- 
bade her hearing the good news. 

Miss Charlecote, likewise, was secretly a 
little scandalized at the facility with which 
the Raymonds had consented to the match; 
she thought Mervyn improved, but neither 
religious nor repentant, and could not think 
Cecily or her family justified in accepting 
him. Something of the kind became per- 
ceptible to Robert when they first talked 
over the matter together. 





“Tt may be so,” he said, “but I really be- 
lieve that Mervyn will be more susceptible 
of real repentance when he has imperceptibly 
been led to different habits and ways of think- 
ing. In many cases, I have seen that the 
mind has to clear itself, and leave old things 
behind before it has the capacity of perceiv- 
ing its errors.” 

“ Repentance must precede amendment.” 

“ Some repentance must, but even the sense 
of the inexpedience and inconvenience of 
evil habits may be the first step above them, 
and in time the power of genuine repentance 
may be attained.” 

“ Still, glad as I am for all your sakes, I 
cannot understand it on Cecily’s part, or how 
a girl of her tone of mind can marry where 
there can as yet be no communion of the 
highest kind. You would be sorry to see 
Pheebe do so.” 

“Very sorry. It is no example, but there 
may be claims from the mere length of the 
attachment, which seems to mark her as the 
appointed instrument for his good. Besides, 
she has not fully accepted him; and after 
such change as he has made, she might not 
have been justified in denying all encourage- 
ment.” 

“She did not seek such justification,” said 
Honor, laughing, but surprised to find Robert 
thus lenient in his brother’s case, after having 
acted so stern a part in his own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Then Robin Hood took them both by the hands, 
And danced about the oak tree, 
For three merry men, and three merry men, 
And three merry men we be. 
—Oxp Battap. 


Tue case of the three sisters remained a 
difficulty. The Bannermans professed to 
have “ washed their hands of them,” their ad- 
vice not being taken, and Mr. Crabbe could 
not think himself justified in letting them 
return to the protection that had so egre- 
giously failed. Bertha was fretted by the un- 
certainty, and became nervous, and annoyed 
with Phoebe for not showing more distress— 
but going on from day to day in the confi- 
dence that matters would arrange themselves. 

Pheebe, who had come of age during her 
foreign tour, had a long conference with her 
guardian when he put her property into ker 
hands. The result was that she obtained his 
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permission to inhabit with her sisters (he Un- 
derwood, a sort of dowager house belonging 
to Beauchamp, provided some elderly lady 
could be found to chaperon them—Miss Fen- 
nimore, if they preferred her. 

Miss Fennimore was greatly touched with 
the earnestness of the united entreaties of 
her pupils, and though regretting the field 
of usefulness in which she had begun to work, 
could not resist the pleasure of keeping house 
with Phebe, and resuming her studies with 
Bertha on safer ground. She could not, 
however, quit her employment without a 
half-year’s notice, and when Mervyn went 
down for a day to Beauchamp, he found the 
Underwood in such a woful state of disre- 
pair, that turn in as many masons, carpen- 
ters, and paperers as he would, there was no 
hope of its being habitable before Martinmas. 
Therefore the intermediate time must be 
spent in visiting, and though the head-quarters 
were at the Holt, the Raymonds of Moor- 
croft claimed the first month, and the prom- 
ise of Cecily’s presence allured Bertha thither, 
though the Fulmort mind had always im- 
agined the house highly religious and dull. 
Little had she expected to find it ringing 
with the wild noise and nonsense of a joyous 
home party of all ages, full of freaks and 
frolics, laughter and merriment. Her ready 


wit would have made her shine brilliantly if 


her speech had been constantly at command, 
but she often broke down in the midst of a 
repartee, and was always in danger of suf- 
fering from over-excitement. Maria, too, 
needed much watching and tenderness. 
Every one was very kind to her, but not ex- 
actly knowing the boundary of her powers, 
the young people would sometimes have 
brought her into situations to which she was 
unequal, if Phoebe had not been constantly 
watching over her. 

Between the two sisters, Phoebe’s visit was 
no sinecure. She was. always keeping a 
motherly eye and hand over one or the other, 
sometimes over both, and not unseldom in- 
eurring Bertha’s resistance under the petu- 
lance of overwrought spirits, or anger at 
troublesome precautions. After Cecily’s ar- 
rival, however, the task became easier. Cec- 
ily took. Bertha off her hands, soothing and 
repressing those variable spirits, and making 
a wise and gentle use of the adoration that 
Bertha lavished on her, keeping her cousins 
in order, and obviating the fast and furious 
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fun that was too great a change for girls 
brought up like the Fulmorts. Maria was 
safe whenever Cecily was in the room, and 
Phebe, was able to relax her care and enjoy 
herself doubly for feeling all the value of the 
future sister. 

She thought Miss Charlecote and Lucilla 
both looked worn and dispirited, when one 
day she rode with Sir John to see them and 
inspect the Underwood, as well as to make 
arrangements for the Forest Show. Poor 
Honora was seriously discomposed at having 
nothing to show there. It was the first time 
that the Holt had failed to shine in its prod- 
uce, but old Brooks had allowed the whole 
country round to excel so palpably in all farm 
crops, and the gardener had taken things so 
easy in her absence, that every thing was 
mediocre, and she was displeased and ashamed. 
Moreover, Brooks had controverted her strict- 
est instructions against harboring tenants of 
bad character ; he had mismanaged the cat- 
tle, and his accounts were in confusion. He 
was a thoroughly faithful servant, but like 
Ponto and the pony, he had grown masterful 
with age. Honor found that her presiding 
eye had certainly done some good, since go- 
ing away had made things so much worse, and 
she took Sir John with her to the study to 
consult him on her difficulties. Phoebe and 
Lucilla were left together. 

“T am afraid you are not much better,” 
said Phoebe, looking at the languid, fragile lit- 
tle being, and her depressed air. 

“ Yes, I am,” she answered, “in essentials 
—but, O Phebe, if you could only teach me 
to get on with Honor!” 

“Qh,” said Phoebe, with a tone of disap- 
pointment; “I hoped all was comfortable 
now.” 

“ So it ought to be. Jam a wretch that it 
is not; but somehow I get tired to death. I 
should like it to be my own fault, but with her 
I always have a sense of fluffiness. There is 
so much figurativeness and dreamy sentiment 
that one never gets to the firm, clear sur- 
face.” 

“T thought that her great charm,” said 
Phebe. “It is a pity to be sodull and unim- 
aginative as I am.” 

“T like you best as you are! I know what 
to be at.” 

“ Besides, her sensibility and poetry are a 
fund of happy youthfulness. Abroad, her 
enjoyment was multiplied, because every 
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place was full of associations, lighted up by 
her fancy.” 

“Made unsubstantial by her fluff! No, I 
cannot like mutton with the wool on! It is 
a shame though, good creature as she is! I 
only wanted to make out the philosophy of the 
wearied, worried condition that her conversa- 
tion is so apt to bring on in me. I’can’t think 
it pure wickedness on my own part, for I es- 
teem and love and vencrate the good soul 
with all my heart. I say, Phoebe, were you 
never in an inward rage when she would say 
she would not det some fact be true, for the 
sake of some mythical, romantic figment ? 
You smile. Own that you have felt it.” 

“JT have thought of Miss Fennimore’s 
theory, that legends are more veritable ex- 
ponents of human nature than bare facts.” 

“Say it again, Phoebe. It sounds very 
grand! Whipped cream is a truer exponent 
of milk than cheese, especially when it tastes 
of soap-suds? Is that it?” 

“Jt is a much prettier thing, and not near 
so hard and dry,” said Phoebe ; “ but, you see, 
you are talking in figures after all.” 

“The effect of example. Look here, my 
dear, the last generation was that of medi- 
zvalism, ecclesiology, chivalry, symbolism, 
whatever you may call it. Married women 
have worked out of it. It is the middle-aged 
maids that monopolize it. Ours is that of 
common sense.” 

“T don’t know that it is better or prettier,” 
said Phoebe. 

“ And it may be worse! But how are the 
two to live together, when there is no natural 
conformity—only undeserved benefits on one 
side, and gratitude on the other ?” 

“ You will be more at ease when you are 
stronger and better,” said Phebe. “ Your 
brother will make you feel more natural with 
her.” 

“Don’t talk of it, Phoebe. Think of the 
scene those two will get up! And the show- 
ing him that terrible little Cockney, Hoeing, 
as the old woman calls him. If I could only 
break the neck of his h’s before poor Owen 
hears them.” 

“Miss Charlecote did say something of hav- 
ing him here, but she thought you were not 
strong enough.” 


“Justly judged! I shall have enough of 


him by and by, if I take him out to Canada. 
Once I used to think that would be deliver- 
ance; now it has become nothing but a gi- 
gantic trouble !” 
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“If you are really equal to it, you will not 
feel it so, when the time comes. Bertha was 
miserable at the thought of moving, till just 
when she had come to the right point, and 
then she grew eager for it.” 

It was wonderful how much freshened Lucy 
was by this brief contact with Phcebe’s clear, 
practical mind; but only for the time. Ever 
since her arrival at the Holt she had sadly 
flagged, though making every effort against 
her depression. There was something almost 
piteous in her obedience and submission. All 
the employments once pressed upon her and 
then spurned, were solicitously resumed; or 
if Honor remonstrated against them as over- 
fatiguing, were relinquished in the same spirit 
of resigned meekness. Her too visible desire 
to make an onerous atonement pressed with 
equal weight on both, and the essential want 
of sympathy rendered the confidences of the 
one mysteries to the other. 

TIonora was grieved that her child had only 
returned to pine and droop, charging much 
of her melancholy lassitude upon Robert, and 
waiting on her with solicitude and tenderness 
that were unhappily only an additional op- 
pression ; and all Lucilla’s aversion to soli- 
tude did not prevent her friend’s absence 
from being a relief. It was all that she could 
at present desire to be released from the ef- 
fort of being companionable, and be able to 
indulge her languor without remark, her way- 
ward appetite without causing distress, and 
her dejection without caresses, commisera- 
tion, or secret imputations on Robert. 

Tidings came from Vancouver's Land of her 
uncle’s death by an accident. Long as it was 
since she had seen him, the loss was deeply 
felt. She better appreciated what his care 
of her father had been, and knew better what 
gratitude he deserved, and it was a sore dis- 
appointment that he should not live to see 
her prove her repentance for all her flighti- 
ness and self-will. Moreover, his death, with- 
out a son, would enable his nephew to alien- 
ate the family estate; and Lucy looked on 
this as direful shame and humiliation. Still 
there was something soothing in having a sor- 
row that could be shared with Miss Charle- 
eote; and the tangible cause for depression 
and retirement was a positive comfort. 

“ Trouble,” was the chief dread of her 
wearied spirit; and though she had exerted 
herself to devise and work the banners, she 
could not attempt being present at the grand 
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Forest Show, and marvelled to see Honor set 
off, with twice her years and more than twice 
her sorrows, yet full of the fresh eagerness 
of youthful anticipation, and youthful regrets 
at leaving her behind, and at having nothing 
to figure at the show! 

But vegetables were not the order of that 
day, the most memorable the Forest had per- 
haps ever known, since six bold Lancastrian 
outlaws had there been hung, on the very 
knoll where the flag of England was always 
hoisted, superior to the flags of all the villages. 

The country population and the exhibitors 
were all early in the field, and on the watch 
for the great feature of the day—the London- 
ers. What cheering rent the air as the first 
vehicle from the little Forest station ap- 
peared, an old stage-coach, clustered within 
and without by white bibs, tippets, and caps, 
blue frocks, and grave, demure faces, uncer- 
tain whether to be charmed or frightened at 
their elevation and reception, and almost daz- 
zled by the bright sunshine and pure air, to 
their perception absolutely thin, though heavy 
laden with the scents of new-mown hay and 
trodden ferns. 

The horses are stopped, down springs Mr. 
Parsons from the box, releases the staid mis- 
tress from within, lifts or jumps down the 
twenty girls, and watches them form in well- 
accustomed file, their banner at their head, 
just pausing to be joined by the freight of a 
rattling omnibus, the very roof laden with the 
like little Puritan damsels. The conveyances 
turn back for another load, the procession is 
conducted slowly away, through the road lined 
by troops of country children, regarding the 
costume as the latest London fashion, and 
holding out many an eager gift of nosegays of 
foxgloves, marigolds, southernwood, and white 
pinks. Meanwhile break, cart, fly, van, ba- 
rouche, gig, cart, and wagon continue in turn 
to discharge successive loads, twenty children 
to each responsible keeper. White caps are 
over! Behold the parish school of St. Wul- 
stan’s. IIcre is fashion! Were are hats, 
polkas, and full short skirts, but pale faces 
and small limbs. The country mothers ery 
* Oh!” and * Poor little dears they look very 
tuly,” and complacently regard their own 
sturdy, sunburnt offspring, at whose staring 
eyes and ponderous boots the city mice glance 

with disdain. 

Endless stream! Here waves a proud blue 
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and behind it, each class led by a cat-flag, 
marches the Whittingtonian line, for once no 
ragged regiment, but arrayed by their incum- 
bent’s three sisters in lilac cotton and straw 
bonnets, not concealing, however, the pinched 
and squalid looks of the denizens of the over- 
crowded lanes and alleys. 

That complaint cannot be made of these 
sixteen wearers of gray frocks and checked 
jackets. Stunted indeed they are, several 
with the expressionless, almost featureless, 
visages of hereditary misery, others with fear- 
fully refined loveliness, but all are plump, 
well-fed, and at ease. They come from the 
orphanage of St. Matthew’s, under the charge 
of the two ladies who walk with them, lead- 
ing too lesser younglings, all but too small to 
be brought to the festival. Yes, these are the 
waifs and strays, of home and parents abso- 
lutely unknown, whom Robert Fulmort has 
gathered from the streets—his most hopeful 
conquest from the realm of darkness. 

Here, all neatly, some stylishly dressed, 
are the St. Wulstan’s Young Women’s Asso- 
ciation, girls from fifteen upwards, who earn 
their own livelihood in service, or by their 
handiwork, but meet on Sunday afternoons 
to read, sing, and go to church together, have 
books lent out for the week, or questions set 
for those who like them. It is Miss Fenni- 
more who is the nucleus of the band; she 
sits with them in church, she keeps the books, 
writes the questions, and leads the singing; 
and she is walking between her two chief 
friends, answering their eager and intelligent 
questions about trees and flowers, and direct- 
ing their observation. 

Boys! boys! boys! Objects in flat caps 
and little round buttons atop, knee-breeches, 
and short-tailed coats, funnier to look at than 
their white-capped sisters, gentlemanly chor- 
isters, tidy sons of artisans and warchouse- 
men, ragged, half-tamed little street vaga- 
bonds, all file past, under curate, schoolmaster, 
or pupil teacher, till the whole multitude 
is safely deposited in a large mead running 
into the heart of the forest, and belonging to 
the ranger, Sir John Raymond, who has been 
busy there, with all his family, for the last 
three days. 

Policemen guard the gates from intruders, 
but all can look over the low hedge at the 
tents at cither end, the cord dividing boy 
from girl, and the scattered hay, on which the 





banner, wrought with a noble tortoiseshell cat ; | 


strangers move about, mostly mazed by the 
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strange sights, sounds, and smells, and only 
the petted orphans venturing to tumble about 
that curious article upon the ground. Two 
little sisters, however, evidently transplanted 
country children, sit up in a corner where 
they have found some flowers, fondling them 
and lugging them with ecstasy. 

The band strikes up, and, at the appointed 
signal, grace is said by the archdeacon from 
the centre, the children are seated on the 
grass, and “ the nobility, clergy, and gentry” 
rush to the tents, and emerge with baskets 
of sandwiches of the largest dimensions, or 
cans full of Sir John’s beer. The Whitting- 
tonians devour as those that have eaten noth- 
ing this morning, the Wulstonites as though 
country air gave great keenness of appetite ; 
the subdued silence of awe passes off, and 
voices, laughing, and play begin to betray 
some real enjoyment and familiarity. 

Such as are not too perfectly happy in the 
revelry of tumbling on the grass are then 
paraded through the show, to gaze at peas, 
currants, and potatoes, pyramids of gerani- 
ums, and roses peeping through white paper. 
Thence the younger ones return to play in 
the field; such of the elder ones as prefer 
walking are conducted through forest paths 
to gather flowers, and to obtain a closer view 
of that oft-described sight, a cornfield. Some 
of the elder Wulstonians get up a dance, tall 
girls dancing together with the utmost enjoy- 
ment; but at four o’clock the band plays 
Dulce Domum, the captains of twenties count 
heads and hunt up stragglers, all gather to- 
gether in their places, plum buns and tea are 
administered till even these thirsty souls can 
drink no more. Again the files are mar- 
shalled, the banners displayed, and the pro- 
cession moves towards the little Forest 
church, a small, low-walled, high-roofed build- 
ing, enclosed by stately beeches, making a 
sort of outer cathedral around the little eleva- 
tion where it stood in its railed-in church- 
yard. 

Two thousand children besides spectators 
in a building meant for three hundred! How 
came it to be devised? There is a consulta- 
tion among the clergy. They go from one 
portion to another of the well-generalled 
army, and each division takes up a position 
on the ground strewn with dry beech leaves ; 
hassocks and mats are brought to the ladies, 
é. desk set at the gate, and a chair for the 
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archdeacon ; the choristers are brought near, 
and the short out-door service is begun. 

How glorious, and full the responses, “as 
the voice of many waters,” and the chanted 
Psalms, the beautiful songs of degrees of the 
27th of the month, rise with new fulness and 
vividness of meaning among the tall trees 
and sunlit foliage. One lesson alone is read, 
in Charlecote Raymond's fine, powerful voice, 
and many an eye is filled with tears at the 
words, “ One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all,” as he 
gazes on the troops on troops of young and 
old, rich and poor, strangers and homeborn, 
all held together in that great unity, typified 
by the overshadowing sky, and evidenced by 
the burst of the Creed from every voice and 
every heart. 

Then follow the Versicles, the Collects, the 
Thanksgiving, and the Blessing, and in a few 
warm, kind words the archdeacon calls on all 
to keep the bond of peace and brotherly love, 
and bade the strangers bear home with them 
the thought of the wonderful works of God. 
Then— 

“ All people that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice,” 
arises from the congregation in all its simple 
exultant majesty, forcing, as it were, every 
voice to break forth into singing, unless it be 
choked by heart-swelling. 

The last note has died away, but there is 
a sweet hush, as though lingering still, ere 
breaking the sense that this is none other 


than the gate of heaven. 


Rattle and rumble, the vehicles are com- 
ing! The children rise, and somewhere be- 
gins the indispensable cheer. The gentlemen 
take the lead. “Three times three for Mr. 
Fulmort!” “Three cheers for Sir John 
Raymond!” “ Three for the Forest show !” 
Shouting and waving of hats will never cease, 
the gentlemen are as crazy as the boys, and 
what will become of the train ? 

Tumble them in—hoist up the girls while 
mankind is still vociferous. What’s all this, 
coming in at the omnibus windows? Stand 
back, child, you don’t want to be set down in 
London! Your nosegay, is it? Here are 
the prize nosegays, prize potatoes, prize cur- 
rants, prize every thing showering in on the 
Londoners to display or feast on at home. 
Many a family will have a first taste of fresh 
country green meat to-morrow ; of such fresh- 
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ness, that is, as it may retain after eight hours 
of show and five of train. But all is com- 
pared! How the little girls hug their flow- 
ers. If any nosegays reach London alive, 
they will be cherished to their last hour, and 
may be the leaves will live in prayer-books 
for many a year. 

Poor little things! It has been to them 
apparently a rather weary and oppressive 
pleasure, too strange for the most part to be 
thoroughly enjoyed; but it will live in their 
memories for many a day, and as time goes 
on, will clear itself from the bewilderment, 
till it become one of the precious days that 
make gems on the thread of life. 

Mervyn! Where has he been all this 
time? True, he once said he would see 
nothing of it, and seems to have kept his 
word. Te did not even acknowledge the 
cheers for Mr. Fulmort ! 

Is not something visible behind the broad, 
smooth bole of yonder beech tree? Have 
Mervyn and Cecily been there all the time 
of the evening service ? 

It is a remarkable fact, that though nobody 
has told anybody, every person who is curi- 
ous, and many who are not, know who is to 
be Mrs. Fulmort of Beauchamp. 





CHAPTER XV. 


“When will you marry ? 

Say the bells of St. Mary. 

When I get rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 

When will that be 4 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

I do not know, 

Says the great bell of Bow.” 

—Noursrery Ruyme. 
THERE was some truth in Lucilla’s view 

of herself and Honor as belonging to two 
distinct classes of development. Honor had 
grown up among those who fed on Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Fouqué, took their theol- 
ogy from the Briiish Critic, and their taste 
from Pugin; and moulded their opinions and 
practice on the past. Lucilla and Phebe 
were essentially of the new generation, that 
of Kingsley, Tennyson, Ruskin, and the Sat- 
urday Review. Chivalry had given way to 
common sense, romance to realism, respect 
for antiquity to pitying patronage, the past 
to the future. Perhaps the present has lost 
in reverence and refinement as much as it 
has gained in clearness and confidence! Lu- 
cilla represented reaction, therefore her atti- 
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tude was antagonistic; Phoebe was the child 
of the newer system, therefore she loved the 
elder one, and sought out the likenesses to, 
rather than the differences from, her own 
tone of thought. And well was it that she 
had never let slip her hold on that broad, 
unchanging thread of truth, the same through 
all changes, making faith and principle one, 
though the developments in practice and 
shades of thought shake off the essential 
wisdom on which it grew, only to adopt some 
more fatal aberration of their own! 

Thus standing between the two, Phoebe 
was a great help to both in understanding 
each other, and they were far more at ease 
when she was with them. In October, all 
three went to Woolstone Lane for a brief 
stay. Honor wished that the physician 
should see Lucilla before the winter, and 
Pheebe was glad to avail herself of the op- 
portunity of choosing furniture and _ hiring 
servants for her new establishmeut, free from 
the interference of Lady Bannerman, who 
was of course at Brighton. 

She had been obliged to let her sisters go 
to Sutton without her, as the little parsonage 
had not room for three guests besides Lies- 
chen, who was more indispensable to Maria 
than even herself, and both the others were 
earnestly set upon accepting the ‘invitation. 
Cecily silenced her scruples by begging, as a 
proof of acceptance as a sister, that she might 
be entrusted with them, and promising that 
in her own quiet home, whence most of the 
family had been launched into life, they 
should mect with none of the excitements 
of merry Moorcroft; and Phcebe was obliged 
to resign her charge for these few weeks, and 
trust from Bertha’s lively letters that all was 
well. 

Another cause which made Honor and 
Lucy anxious to be in London was the pos- 
sibility of Owen’s arrival. Ile had last been 
heard of on the shores of Lake Superior, 
when he spoke of returning as soon as the 
survey for a new line of railway should have 
been completed, and it was not unlikely that 
he might come even before his letter. News 
would await him that he would regret as 
much as did his sister. Uncle Kit’s death 
had enabled Charles Charteris, or rather his 
creditors, to advertise Castle Blanch for sale, 
and Lucilla, who had a more genuine affee- 
tion for the place than had any of the ny- 








| tives, grieved extremely over the family d. 
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grace that was causing it to pass into other 
hands. 

She had an earnest desire to take advan- 
tage of the display of the house and grounds 
to pay the scenes of her youth one last visit. 
The vehemence of this wish was her first re- 
currence to her old strength of will, and Ho- 
nora beheld it as a symptom of recovery, 
though dreading the long and fatiguing day 
of emotion. Yet it might be taken as an- 
other token of improvement that she had 
ceased from that instinctive caution of feeble- 
ness which made her shrink from all exertion 
or agitation. 

Her chest was pronounced to be in a satis- 
factory state, her health greatly improved; 
and as there was no longer need for extra 
precaution, the three ladies set forth together 
on the first fine day. 

The Indian summer was in full glory, every 
wood arrayed in brightness; and as they 
drove from the Wrapworth Station, the banks 
of the river were surpassingly lovely, brown, 
red, and olive, illuminated by sprays of yel- 
low, like fireworks, and contrasting with the 
vivid green of the meadows and dark blue 
water. Honor recollected the fairy boat that 
once had floated there, and glancing at the 
pale girl beside her, could not but own the 
truth of the similitude of the crushed fire-fly ; 
yet the fire of those days had scorched, not 
lighted ; and it had been the mirth that tend- 
eth to heaviness. 

Cilla was gazing, with all her soul in her 
eyes, in silence. She was trying to revive 
the sense of home that once had made her 
heart bound at the first glimpse of Wrap- 
worth ; but her spirit leapt up no more. The 
familiar scene only impressed the sense of 
homelessness, and of the severance of the last 
tie to her father’s parish, her mother’s native 
place. Honor asked if she would stop in the 
village. ‘Not yet,” she said; “let us have 
the Castle first.” 

At the next turn they overtook Mr. Pren- 
dergast, and he was instantly at the carriage- 
door, exacting a willing promise of taking 
luncheon with him on the way back, a rest 


. | 
for which Honor was thankful, sure as she | 
was that this visit was costing Lucy more | 


than she had anticipated. 
Without a word, she beheld the green space | 
of park, scattered with groups of glowing | 
trees, the elms spangled with gold, the maples | 
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blushing themselves away, the parterre, a 
gorgeous patchwork of scarlet, lilac, and 
orange, the Virginian creeper hanging a 
crimson mantle on the cloister. There was 
something inexpressibly painful in the sight 
of all this beauty, unheeded and cast away 
by the owners, and displayed as a matter of 
bargain and sale. Phoebe thought of the 
strange, uncomfortable dream that it had 
been to her when she had before looked and 
wondered at the scene before her. She re- 
traced Robert’s restless form in every win- 
dow, and thought how little she had then 
augured the fruit of what he had suffered. 

The rooms were opened, and set out for 
inspection. Honor and Phebe made it their 
duty to occupy the chattering maid, a stranger 
to Lucilla, and leave her free to move through 
the apartments, silent and very white, as if it 
were a sacred duty to stand wherever she had 
stood, to gaze at whatever her eyes had once 
met. 

Presently she stood still, in the dining- 
room, her hand grasping the back of a chair, 
as she looked up to a large picture of three 
children, two boys and a girl, fancifully 
dressed, and playing with flowers. The waxen 
complexion, fair hair, and blue eyes of the 
| girl were almost her own. 

“ This to be sold ?” she said, turning round, 
and speaking for the first time. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!—every thing unre- 
servedly. That picture has been much ad 
mired—by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
ma’am—the children of the late General Sir 
Christopher Charteris.” 

Lucilla, whiter than before, walked quickly 
away. In a few seconds Phebe followed, 
and found her leaning on the balustrade of 
the terrace, her breathing heavily oppressed ; 
but she smiled coldly and sternly, and tight- 
ened a stiff, cold grasp on Pheebe’s arm, as 
she said,— 

“ Tonor has her revenge, Phoebe! These 
are the kindred for whom I broke from her! 
Well, if Charles sells his birthright and his 
own father, I don’t know how I can complain 





of his selling my mother!” 

‘But, Lucy, listen. Miss Charlecote was 
asking about the agent. I am sure she 
means to try to get it for you.” 

“T daresay. Itis right that I should bear 
it!” 

* And the maid said that there had been a 








gentleman speaking about it, and trying to | 
secure it. She thought he had written to 
Mr. Charteris about it.” 

“ What gentleman?” and Lucy was ready 
to spring back to inquire. 

“‘ Miss Charlecote asked, and I believe it 
was Mr. Prendergast! ” 

There was a bright, though strange flick- 
ering of pleasure and pain over Cilla’s face, 
and her eyelids quivered as she said, “ Yes 
—yes—of course ; but he must not—he must 
not doit! He cannot afford it! I cannot 
let him!” 

“Perhaps your cousin only needed to be 
reminded.” 

“Thave no hope of him. Besides, he can- 





not help himself; but at least—I say, Phoebe, 
telleHonor that it is kindness itself in her; 
but I can’t talk about it to her—” 

And Lucilla’s steps sprang up-stairs, as 
desirous to escape the sight and speech of 
all. 

After the melancholy round of deserted 
bedrooms, full of bitter recollections, Lucilla 
again descended first, and at the door met 
the curate. After a few words, she turned 
and said, “ Mr. Prendergast would row us 
down to the Vicarage, if you liked.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” said Honor, unwill- 
ingly, “I am afraid of the cold on the water 
for you.” 

“Then pray let me walk across the Park !” 
she said, imploringly ; and Miss Charlecote 
yielded rather than try her submission too 
severely, though dreading her over-fatigue, 
and set off with Phebe in the fly. 

“You are sure it is not too far for you?” 
asked the curate. 

“ Quite. You know I always used to fly 
upon Wrapworth turf.” After some silence 
—‘‘I know what you have been doing,” she 
said, with a choking voice. 

“About the picture? I am sorry you do.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is of no use for you to know that your 
cousin has no more heart than a lettuce run 
to seed.” 

“ When I knew that before, why may I 
not know that there are others not in the 
same case,” she said, with full heart and 
eyes. 

“Because the sale must take place, and 
the purchaser may be a brute, so it may end 
in disappointment.” 

“Tt can’t end in disappointment.” 
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“Tt may be far beyond my means,” con- 
tinued the curate, as if he had been answer- 
ing her importunities for a new doll. 

“That I know it is,” she said. “If it can 
be done at all, the doing it may be left to 
Miss Charlecote—it is an expiation I owe to 
her generous spirit.” 

“You would rather she did it than I?” 
he asked, mortified. 

‘“‘ Nay—didn’t I tell you that I let her do 
it as an expiation. Does not that prove 
what it costs me?” 

“ Then why not—” he began. 

“Because,” she interrupted, “ in the first 
place, you have no idea of the price of Law- 
rence’s portraits ; and in the second, it is so 
natural that you should be kind to me that 
it costs even my proud spirit—just nothing 
at all”—and again she looked up to him 
with beamy, tearful eyes, and quivering, 
smiling lip. 

*¢ What, it is still a bore to live with Miss 
Charlecote ?” cried he, in his rough eager- 
ness. 

“Don’t use such words,” she answered, 
smiling. -‘‘ She is all kindness and forgive- 
ness, and what can it be but my old vixen 
spirit that makes this hard to bear?” 

“ Cilla!” he said. 

“Well?” 

“Cilla!” 

“Well?” 

“T have a great mind to tell you why I 
came to Southminster.” 

“To look at a living ? ” 

“To look at you. If I had found you 
pining and oppressed, I had thought of ask- 
ing if you could put up with your father’s 
old friend.” 

She looked with eyes of wonder, drew her 
arm away, and stood still, partly bewildered. 
“ You didn’t ?” she said, half in interroga- 
tion. 

‘“‘T saw my mistake; you were too young 
and gay. But, Cilla,” he added more trem- 
ulously, “if you do wish for a home—” 

“Don’t, don’t!” she cried. “I can’t have 
you talk as if I only wanted a home!” 

“And indeed I have none as yet,” he 
said. ‘ But do you indeed mean that you 
could think of it ? ”—and he came nearer. 

“It! Nonsense! Of you?” she vehe- 
mently exclaimed. ‘ How could you think 
of any thing else ?” 

“ Cilla,” he said, in great agitation, “ let 
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me know what you are saying. Don’t drive 
me crazy when it is not in the nature of 
things you should mean it!” 

“‘ Why not?” asked Lucilla. ‘“Itis only 
too good for me.” . 

“Is it true, then?” he said, as he took 
both her hands in his. “Is it true that you 
understand me, and are willing to be—to be 
my own—darling charge! ” 

‘Oh, it would be such rest!” 

It was as if the storm-tossed bird was 
folding its weary wing in perfect calm and 
confidence. Nor could he contain his sud- 
den joy, but spoke incoherent words and 
wellnigh wept over her. 

“‘ How did you come to think of it? ” ex- 
claimed she, as, the first gush of feeling over, 
they walked on, arm in arm. 

“JT thought of it from the moment when I 
hoped I might be a resource, a comforter at 
least.” 

*“* Not before? ” was the rather odd ques- 
tion. 

“No; the place was forlorn enough with- 
out you; but I was not such a fool as to 
think of a young beauty, and all that.” 

“ All that meaning my wickedness,” said 
Lucilla. “Tell me again. You always did 
like the sprite even when it was wicked, only 
you were too good and right-minded.” 

‘Too old and too poor.” 

‘She is old and poor now,” said Cilla; 
‘worn out and washed out into a mere rag. 
And you like her the better? ” 

‘Not washed out!” he said, as her coun- 
tenance flushed into more than its wonted 
loveliness. ‘I used to wish you hadn’t such 
a face when those insolent fellows talked of 
you—but you will get up your looks again 
when I have the care of you. The first col- 
lege living—there are some that can’t choose 
but drop before long! The worst is, I am 
growing no younger!” 

“Ah! but I am growing older!” she 
cried, triumphantly. “All women from 
twenty-five to forty are of the same age as 
all men from thirty to fifty. We are of just 
the same standing, you see! ” 

“‘ Seventeen years between us!” 

“Nothing at all, as you will see when I 
put on my cap, and look staid.” 

“No, no; I can’t spare all that yellow 
hair.” 

“Yellow indeed! if you don’t know bet- 
ter what to call it, the sooner it is out of 
sight the better.” 





“ Why, what do you call it?” 

‘‘ Flaxen, to be sure—blonde cendrée, if 
you like it better—that is the color of tow 
and ashes ! ” 

She was like a playful kitten for the next 
quarter of a mile, her prettiest sauciness re- 
turning in the exuberant, confiding gladness 
with which she clung to the affection that at 
length satisfied her spirit ; but gravity came 
back to her as they entered the village. 

“Poor Wrapworth!” she said ; “ you will 
soon pass to strangers! It is strange to know 
that, yet to feel the old days returning for 
which I have pined ever since we were car- 
ried away from home and Mr. Pendy.” 

“Yes, nothing is wanting but that we 
could remain here.” 

“Never mind! We will make a better 
Wrapworth for one another, free from the 
stains of my Castle Blanch errors and sor- 
rows! Iam even glad of the delay. I want 
a little time to be good with poor dear Hon- 
or, now that I have heart and spirit to be 
good.” 

‘And I grudge every week toher! I de- 
clare, Cilla, you make me wish evil to my 
neighbor.” 

‘‘Then follow my example, and be con- 
tent with this present gladness.” 

“Ha! ha! I wonder what they'll say at 
Southminster. Didn’t I row them for using 
you so abominably? I have not been near 
them since!” 

“More shame for you! Sarah is my best 
correspondent, and no one ever did me so 
much good as Mrs. Prendergast.” 

“T didn’t ask her to do you good! ” 

“You ought to have done so then; for I 
should not be the happy woman I am now, 
if she had not done me good because she 
could not help it! Ihope they wont take 
it to heart.” 

“‘ T hope they will!” 

“© What ?” 

“ Turning you out?” 

“Qh, I meant your throwing yourself 
away on a broken-down governess! There 
let us have done with nonsense. Come in 
this way.” , 

It was through the churchyard, past the 
three graves, which were as trim as if Lu- 
cilla had daily tended them. ‘ Thank you,” 
she said; then gazed in silence, till with a 
sigh she exclaimed,— 

“ Poor Edna! Monument of my faults! 
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What perverse determination of mine it was 
that laid her here!” 

“It was your generous feeling.” 

“Do not miscall and embellish my per- 
verse tyranny, as much to defy the Char- 
terises as to do her justice. I am more 
ashamed now that I have the secret of your 
yielding!” she added, with downcast eyes, 
yet a sudden smile at the end. 

“ We will take that child home and bring 
him up,” said Mr. Prendergast. 

“Tf his father wishes it, it will be right; ” 
not as if it were the pleasantest of charges- 
“Thank you,” said Cilla. ‘‘ Three o’clock! 
Poor Honor, she must be starving! ” 

‘‘ What about her?” stammered Mr. Pren- 
dergast, hanging back shyly. ‘‘ Must she be 
told?” 

“ Not now,” said Lucilla, with all her alert 
readiness. ‘I will tell her to-night. You 
will come in the first day you can!” 

“To-morrow! Every possible day.” 

Honor had truly been uneasy, fearing that 
Lucilla was walking, sitting down, or fast- 
ing imprudently ; but the brilliant color, the 
joyous eyes, and lively manner spoke wonder- 
fully for the effects of native air. Mr. Pren- 
dergast had become more absent and awk- 
ward than ever, but his extra shyness passed 
unremarked, and Lucilla’s tact and grace 
supplied all deficiencies without obtrusive- 
ness. Always at home in the vicarage, she 
made none of her former bantering display 
of familiarity, but only employed it quietly 
to secure the guests having what they wanted, 
and to awaken the host to his duties, when 
he forgot that any one save herself needed 
attention. 

She was carried off before the river fog 
should arise, and and her abstracted silence 
all the way home was not wondered at ; al- 
though Phebe, sitting opposite to her was 
at a loss to read the furtive smiles that some- 
times unclosed her lips, or the calm, pensive 
look of perfect satisfaction on her features ; 
and Honor could not comprehend her en- 
tire absence of fatigue after so trying a day, 
and wondered whether it were really the old 
complaint—want of feeling. 

At night, Honor came to her room, and 
began, “ My dear, I want to make a little 
explanation to you, if you are not tired.” 

“Oh! no—I had a little explanation to 
make to you,” she answered, with a flush and 
a smile. 
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“ Perhaps it may be on the same subject,” 
and as Cilla half laughed, and shook her head, 
she added—*I meant to tell you that long 
ago—from the time I*had the Holt—I re- 
solved that what remained of my income after 
the duties of my property were fulfilled, should 
make a fund for you and Owen. It is not 
much, but I think you would like to have the 
option of anticipating a part, in case it should 
be possible to rescue that picture.” 

“ Dear, dear Honor,” exclaimed Cilla; 
“how very kindly you are doing it! Little 
did I think that Charles’ heartlessness would 
have brought me so much joy and kindness.” 

“Then you would like it to be done,” said 
Honor, delighted to find that she had been 
able so to administer a benefit as to excite 
neither offence nor resignation. “We will 
take care that the purchaser learns the cir- 
cumstances, and he can hardly help letting 
you have it at a fair valuation.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, dear Honor,” repeated 
Lucy; “and now for my explanation. Mr. 
Prendergast has asked me to marry him.” 

Had it been herself, Honor could not have 
been more astounded. 

“My child! impossible! Why, he might 
be your father! Is it that you want a home, 
Lucy? Can you not stay with me?” 

“T can and I will for the present, sweetest 
Honey,” said Cilly, caressingly drawing her 
arm round her. “I want to have been good 
and happy with you; but indeed, indeed I 
can’t help his being more to me!” 

“He is a very excellent man,” began be- 
wildered Honor; “but I cannot under- 
stand—” 

“ His oddity? That’s the very thing which 
makes him my own, and nobody else’s, Mr. 
Pendy! Listen, Honor. Sit down, you don’t 
half know him, nor did I know my own heart 
till now. He came to us, you know, when 
my father’s health began to break after my 
mother’s death. He was quite young, only a 
deacon; he lived in our house, and he was, 
with all his dear clumsiness, ‘a daughter to 
my father, a nurse to us. I could tell you of 
such beautiful awkward tendernesses! How 
he used to help me with my sums—and tie 
Owen’s shoes, and mince his dinner for himn— 
and spare my father all that was possible! I 
am sure you know how we grieved after him.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“ And now I know that it was he that I 
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was wild and naughty as I was with others, | 
though I did not know—O Honor, if I had | 
but known—that he always cared for the hor- 
rid little thing I was, I could not have gone 
on so; but he was too good and wise, even 
while he did love me, to think of this, till I 
had been tamed and come back to you! I 
am sure I can’t be so naughty now, since he 
has thought of me!” 

“ Lucy, dearest, I am glad to see you so 
happy, but it is very strange to me. It is 
such a sudden change,” said Honor. 

“No change! I never cared for any one 
half as much!” 

“ Lucy!” confounded at her apparent ob- 
livion. 

“Tt is true,” said Lucy, sitting down by 
her. “ Perhaps I thought I did, but if the 
other had ever been as much to me, I could 
never have used him as I did! O Honor, 
when a person is made of the stuff I am, it is 
very hard to tell which is one’s heart, and 
which is one’s flirting-machine ! for the other 
thing does simulate all the motions, and feel 
real true pain! But I know now that Mr. 
Pendy was safe in my real heart of hearts all 
the time, though I never guessed it, and 
thought he was only a sort of father ; but you 
see that was why I was always in awe of get- 
ting under Robert’s dominion, and why I 
survived his turning me off, and didn’t at all 
wish him to bring it on again.” 

“No, that you did not,” said Honor, in a 
cheered voice, as if acquitting her. 

“ And I am sure if Mr. Prendergast only 
looked like using me after my deserts, as he 
did, it would not be only a demi-decline that 
I should get into,” said Lucilla, her eyes full 
of tears. “O IIonor, think of his care of my 
father! Kiss me and wish me joy in my fa- 
ther’s name, and like him; for when you 
know him, you will see he is the only person 
in the wide world to whom you could safely 
trust your little torment !” 

Honor could not but be carried along to 
give the hearty kiss and motherly congratu- 
lation as they were sought, and she saw that 
she must believe what Lucy said of her own 
feelings, incomprehensible though they were. 
But she regretted to hear of the waiting for 
a college living, and at the first impulse 
wished she had heard of this attachment 
before Ililtonbury’s fate had been fixed. 

“For shame, Honor, as if you ought not 
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my petticoat! But at least thank you, for if 
you could once think of committing Hilton- 
bury to him, you must like it for me.” 

“T must like what is so evidently well for 
you, my child! Will you tell Phoebe ?” 

“ Not till we go home, I think,” said Cilla, 
with a blush; and, as if to avoid further dis- 
cussion, she bade Honora good-night. De- 
cidedly, she wished Robert to feel more than 
she would like to see, or should he betray no 
feeling, she had rather not be aware of it. 

But such news was already in town as to 
put to flight, for a time at least, the last rem- 
nants of coquetry. 

Robert was in the house early in the morn- 
ing, and called Miss Charlecote to speak to 
him in the study. He had a packet of letters 
in his hand, of which he gave one to herself, 
a long one in Owen’s writing, but unfinished 
and undirected. 


“Lakeville Newcastle, District, Aug. 14th. 


“My pear Honor,—There is no saying 
how much I rejoice that I can write to you 
and Lucy again under the same roof. I hope 
soon to see you together again, and revive 
old times, but we are delayed by the discov- 
ery that the swamp lying full in the Grand 
Ottowa and Superior Line is impracticable, 
and would not only be the death of all the 
navvies employed thereon, but would swal- 
low bodily the funds of the G. O. and S. 
Company. So we are carrying our survey 
in other directions, before making out our 
report, after which I hope to be permanently 
engaged on the construction. This will give 
me three months to spend at home, in knit- 
ting up old links, and considering how to dis- 
pose of my poor little encumbrance till I can 
set him to make his way here. You or Lucy 
would perhaps look out for some lady who 
takes Indian children, or the like. I am my 
own man now, and can provide the where- 
withal, for my personal expenses are small, 
and engineering is well paid. Lucy must 
not think of bringing him out, for even at 
her fastest the Far West would be no place 
for her. Let her think of Glendalough, and 
realize that if she were here she would look 
back on it as a temple of comfort, civiliza- 
tion, and civility, and this place is the last 
attempt at social habitation for two hundred 
and odd miles. It stands on a lake of its 
own, with an Indian name, ‘which no man 
can speak and no man can spell.’ It is coloni- 
al to the highest degree, and inhabited by all 
denominations, chiefly agreed in worshipping 
us as priests of the G. O. and S. Line, which 
is to make their fortune; and for their man- 
ners, least said soonest mended, though there 
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are some happy exceptions, French Cana- 
dian, Lowland Scots, etc., and a wiry, hard- 
working parson, whose parish extends nearly 
to Lake Einpeslor, and whose remaining aro- 
ma of University is refreshing. ‘There is also 
a very nice young lad, whose tale may be a 
moving example of what it is to come out 
here expecting to find in the backwoods 
Robinson Crusoe’s life and that of the Last 
of the Mohicans combined. That is, it was 
not he, but his father, Major Randolf, an 
English officer, who, knowing nothing of 
farming, less of Canada, and least of all of 
speculation, got a grant of land, where he 
speculated only to lose, and got transferred 
to this forlorn tract, only to shiver with ague 
and die of swamp fever. During the twenty- 
five years of this long agony, he had contrived 
to have two wives, the first of whom left this 
son, whom he educated as a scholar, intend- 
ing to finish him in England when the tide 
should turn, but whereas it never did, he 
must needs get a fresh partner into the 
whirlpool, a Yankee damsel out of a board- 
ing-house. By the time she had had a couple 
of children, he died, and the whole weight 
remains bound about young Randolf’s neck, 
tying him down to work for dear life in this 
doleful spot, without a farthing of capital, no 
stock, no any thing. I came upon the clear- 
ing one day in the course of my surveying, 
and never did I see Gone to the Dogs more 
clearly written on any spot; the half-burnt 
or overthrown trees lying about overgrown 
with wild vines and raspberries, the snake 
fence broken down, the log house looking as 
if a touch would upset it, and nothing hope- 
ful but a couple of patches of maize and po- 
tatoes, and a great pumpkin climbing up a 
stump. My horse and myself were done up, 
so I halted, and was amazed at the greeting 
I received from the youth, who was hard at 
work on his hay, single-handed, except for 
the two children tumbling in it. ‘The lady 
in her rocking-chair was contrast enough to 
make me heartily glad to find that she was 
his stepmother, not his wife. Since that, I 
have scen a good deal of him; he comes to 
Lakeville, five miles across the bush and 
seven across the lake to church on Sunday, 
and spends the day with the parson, and Mr. 
Currie has given him work in our press of 
business, and finds him so effective, that he 
wants to take him on for good; but this can’t 
be while he has got these three stones about 
his neck, for whom he works harder and lives 
worse than any day-laborer at Hiltonbury ; 
regular hand to mouth, no chance of making 
a start, unless the Company will fortunately 
decide on the line I am drawing through the 
heart of his house, which will force them to 
buy him out of it. I go out to-morrow to 
mark the said line for Mr. Currie to report 
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upon, and will finish my letter to travel with 
said report.’ 

“ Aug. 21st.—Thanks to the Fire-King, he 
has done for the ancient log-house, though 
next time he mounts his ‘ hot copper filly,’ I 
do not desire a second neck-and-neck race 
with him. A sprain of the leg, and contu- 
sion (or confusion) of the head, are the ex- 
tent of the damage received, and you will say 
that is cheap, considering all things. I had 
done my two hundred miles of marking, and 
was coming back on my last day’s journey, 
debating whether to push on to Lakeville 
that night, camp out, or get a shake-down 
at Randolf’s, bringing my own provender, 
for they live on hominy and milk except 
for what he can shoot or catch. It was 
so dark that I had nearly fixed on sleeping 
in the bush, when it struck me that there 
must be an uncommonly fine aurora, but get- 
ting up a little rising ground where the trees 
were thinner, I observed it was to the south- 
west, not the north. That way there lies 
prairie land, at this season one ocean of dry 
bents, fit to burn like tinder, so that one 
spark would set fifty square miles alight at 
once. All the sky in that quarter was the 
color of glowing copper, but the distance was 
so enormous that danger never occurred to 
me till I saw the deer scampering headlong, 
the birds awake and flying, and my horse 
trembling and wild to be off. Then I re- 
membered that the wind was full from that di- 
rection, and not a bit of water between, nor 
all the way to the Lakeville lake. I never 
knew my beast’s pace on the Kingston road 
what it was through that track, all the rustling 
and scuttling of the beasts and birds sound- 
ing round us, the glare gaining on us, and 
the scent of smoke beginning to taint the 
wind. There was Randolf’s clearing at last, 
lonesome and still as ever, and a light in the 
window. Never was it so hard to pullina 
horse; however, I did so. He was still up, 
reading by a pine torch, and in five minutes 
more the woman and her children were upon 
the horse, making for the lake. Randolftook 
his axe, and pocketed a book or two, and we 
dashed off together for a long arm of swamp 
that he knew of, running out from the lake. 
When we got to the other end of the clearing, 
I thought it was all up with us. The wall 
of red roaring flame had reached the other 
side, and the flame was leaping from the top 
of one pine to another, making them one 
shape of quivering red, like Christmas ever- 
greens in the fire, a huge tree perhaps stand- 
ing up all black against the lurid light, another 
crashing down like thunder, the ribbon of 
flame darting up like a demon, the whole at 
once standing forth a sheet of blazing light. 
I verily believe I should have stood on fasci- 
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sight, and feeling it vain to try to escape, 
when the burning wings were spreading to 
enclose the clearing and us with it, but Ran- 
dolf urged me on, and we plunged through 
the bush at the best speed we could make, 
the smoke rolling after us, and the heat glow- 
ing like a furnace, so as to consume all power 
out of us. It was hell itself pursuing after 
us, and roaring for his prey, the trees coming 
crashing down, and shaking the earth under 
our feet, the flame absolutely running on be- 
fore us upon the dry grass and scrub, and the 
scorching withering every drop of moisture 
from us, though not ten minutes before, we 
had been streaming at every pore. 

“T saw green reeds before us, heard Ran- 
dolf cry out, ‘ Thank God,’ and thought I was 
plunging after him, when I found myself on 
the ground, and the branches of a hemlock 
covering me. Happily they were but the 
lesser boughs, and not yet alight; and at his 
own desperate peril, Randolf came back with 
his axe, and cut them off, then dragged me 
after him into the mud. Never bath more 
welcome! We had to dispute it with buffa- 
loes, deer, all the beasts of the wood, tame 
and cowed with terror, and through them we 
floundered on, the cold of the water to our 
bodies making the burning atmosphere the 
more intolerable round our hands. At last 
we came to an island, where we fell upon the 
reeds so much spent that it was long before 
we found that our refuge was shared by a 
bear and by Randolf’s old cow, to the infi- 
nite amaze of the bull-frogs. The Fire-King 
was a hundred yards off, and a fierce shower, 
brought from other parts by his unwarrant- 
able doings, began to descend, and finally 

uenched him in such smoke that we had to 
lie on our faces to avoid stifling. When the 
sun arose, there was Lakeville in its woods 
on one side, on the other the blackest desola- 
tion conceivable. The population were all 
astir. Mrs. Randolf had arrived safely, and 
Mr. Currie was about to set forth in search 
of my roasted remains, when they perceived 
the signals of distress that we were making, 
after Randolf had done gallant battle with the 
bear in defence of the old cow. He is a first- 
rate hunter, and despatched the fellow with 
such little aid as I could give, with a leg not 
fit to stand upon; and when the canoes came 
off to fetch us, he would not leave the place 
till he had skinned the beast. My leg is un- 
serviceable at present, and all my bones feel 
the effect of the night in the swamp, so I am 
to lay by, make the drawings, and draw up 
the report, while Mr. Currie and Randolf do 
my work over again, all my marks having 
been effaced by his majesty the Fire-King, 
and the clearing done to our hand. If I could 
only get rid of the intolerable parching and 
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thirst, and the burning of my brains! I should 
8 wonder if I were in for a touch of swamp 
ever.” 


Here Owen’s letter broke off, and Honor 
begged in alarm for what Robert evidently 
had in reserve. He had received this letter 
to her inclosed in one from Mr. Currie, desir- 
ing him to inform poor young Sandbrook’s 
friends of his state. By his account, Owen’s 
delay and surrender of his horse had been an 
act of gallant self-devotion, placing him in 
frightfully imminent danger, whence only the 
cool readiness of young Randolf had brought 
him off, apparently with but slight hurts from 
the fall of the tree, and exposure to the night 
air of the heated swamp. He had been left 
at Lakeville in full confidence of restoration 
after a week’s rest, but on returning from 
Lake Superior, Mr. Currie found him insen- 
sible, under what was at first taken for an 
aggravated access of the local fever, until, as 
consciousness returned, it became evident that 
the limbs on the left side were powerless. Be- 
tween a litter and water transport, the sufferer 
was conveyed to Montreal, where the evil was 
traced to concussion of the brain from the 
blow from the tree, the more dangerous be- 
cause unfelt at first, and increased by appli- 
cation to business. The injury of the head 
had deprived the limbs of motion and sensa- 
tion, and the medical men thought the case 
hopeless, though likely to linger through many 
stages of feebleness of mind and body. Un- 
der these circumstances, Mr. Currie, being 
obliged to return home himself, and unable to 
leave the poor young man in such a condition 
among strangers, had decided on bringing 
him to England, according to his own most 
eager desire, as the doctors declared that the 


-voyage could do no harm, and might be ben- 


eficial. Mr. Currie wrote from Quebec, where 
he had taken his passage by a steamer that 
would follow his letter in four days’ time, and 
he begged Robert to write to him at Liver- 
pool stating what should be done with the pa- 
tient, should he be then alive. His mind, he 
said, was clear, but weak, and his memory, 
from the moment of his fall till nearly the 
present time, a blank. He had begged Mr. 
Currie to write to his sister or to Miss Char- 
lecote, but the engineer had preferred to de- 
volve the communication upon Mr. Fulmort. 
Of poor Owen he spoke with much feeling, in 
high terms of commendation, saying that he 
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was a valuable friend and companion as well | 
as a very right hand in his business, and that | 
his friends might be assured that he (Mr. Cur- 
rie) would watch over him as if he were his 
own son, and that his temporary assistant, Mr. 
Randolf, was devoted to him, and had nursed 
him most tenderly from the first. 

“Four days’ time!” said Honor, when she 
had taken in the sense of these appalling tid- 
ings. “We can be at Liverpool to meet him. 
Do not object, Robert. Nothing else will be 
bearable to either his sister or me.” 

“Tt was of his sister that I was thinking,” 
said Robert. “Do you think her strong 
enough for the risks of a hurried journey, 
with perhaps a worse shock awaiting her. 
when the steamer comes in? Will you let 
me goalone? I have sent orders to be tele- 
graphed for as soon as the Asia is signalled, 
and if I go at once, I can either send for you 
if needful, or bring him to you. Will you 
not let me ?” 

IIe spoke with persuasive authority, and 
Honora half yielded. “It may be better,” 





she said, “it may. A man may do more for 
him there than we could, but I do not know | 
whether poor Lucy will let you, or-—” (as a} 
sudden recollection recurred to her) “ whether 
she ought.” 

“Poor Owen is my friend, my charge,” 
said Robert. 

“T believe you are right, you kind Robin,” 
said Honor. “ The journey might be a great 
danger for Lucy, and if I went, I know she 
would not stay behind. But I still think she 
will insist on meeting him.” 

“T believe not,” said Robert; “at least, if 
she regard submission as a duty.” 

“QO Robin, you do not know. Poor child, 
how am I to tell her?” 





“Would you like for me to do so?” said 

Robert, in the quiet, matter-of-course way of 

one to whom painful offices had become well- | 
nigh natural. 

“You? O Robin, if you—” she said, | 
in some confusion, but at the moment the | 
sound of the visitors’ bell startled her, and | 
she was about to take measures for their ex- 
clusion, when looking from the window, she 
saw that the curate of Wrapworth had al-| 
ready been admitted into the court. The | 
next moment she had met him in the hall, | 
and seizing his hand, exclaimed in a hurried | 
whisper, “I know! I know! But there isa | 
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terrible stroke hanging over my poor child. 
Come in and help us to tell her!” 

She drew him into the study, and shut the 
door. The poor man’s sallowness had be- 
come almost livid, andin half-sobbing words 
he exclaimed, “Is itso? Then give her to 
me at once. I will nurse her to the last, or 
save her! I knew it was only her being 
driven out to that miserable governess life 
that has been destroying her!” and he quite 
glared upon poor innocent Honor as a mur- 
deress. 

“Mr. Prendergast, I do not know what 
you mean. Lucilla is nearly well again. It 
is only that we fear to give her some bad 
news of her brother.” 

“Her brother! Is that all?” said the 
curate, in a tone of absolute satisfaction. 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Charlecote; I 
thought I saw a doctor here, and you were 
going to sentence my darling.” 

‘*You do see Robert Fulmort, whom I 
thought you knew.” 

“ So I do,” said Mr. Prendergast, holding 
out his hand. ‘I beg your pardon for hav- 
ing made such a fool of myself; but you see, 
since I came to an understanding with that 
dear child, I have not thought of any thing 
else, nor known what I was about.” 

Robert could not but look inquiringly at 
Miss Charlecote. 

“Yes,” she faltered, “ Mr. Prendergast 
has told you—what I could not—what I had 
not leave to say.” 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Prendergast, in his 
overflowing felicity, “I see you think it a 
shocking match for such a little gem of beauty 
as that ; but you young men should have been 
sharper. There’s no accounting for tastes ;” 
and he laughed awkwardly. 

“T am heartily glad,” said Robert—and 
voice, look, and grasp of the hand conveyed 
the fullest earnestness, ‘I am exceedingly 
rejoiced that the dear little friend of all my 
life should be in such keeping! Icongratu- 
late you most sincerely, Mr. Prendergast. 
I never saw any one so well able to appre- 
ciate her.” 

That is over, thought Honor; how well 
he has stood it! And now she ventured to 
recall them to the subject in hand, which 
might well hang more heavily on her heart 
than the sister’s fate! It was agreed that 
Lucilla would bear the intelligence best 
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from Mr. Prendergast, and that he could; “ You cannot go without making a disturb- 
most easily restrain her desire for going to' ance,” said Robert; ‘besides I think you 
Liverpool. He offered himself to go to meet | ought to stay with Miss Charlecote. Lucilla 
Owen, but Honor could not quite forgive is of no use to her; and this unlucky Owen 
the “Js that all?” and Robert remained is more to her than all the world besides. 
constant to his former view, that he, as friend You may comfort her.” 

both of Owen and Mr. Currie, would be the) Phebe had no more to urge. She could 
most effective. So therefore it stood, and not-tell her brother that looks and words of 
Lucilla was called out of the drawing-room | Owen Sandbrook, and in especial his last 
to Mr. Prendergast, as Honor and Robert | farewell, which she was at that time too 
entered it. It was almost in one burst that young and simple to understand, had, with 
Phebe learned the brother’s accident and the her greater experience, risen upon her in an 


sister’s engagement, and it took her several aspect that made her desirous of avoiding 


moments to disentangle two such extraordi- 
nary events. 

“Tam very glad,” repeated Robert as he 
felt rather than saw that both ladies were 
regarding him with concealed anxiety; “ it 
is by far the happiest and safest thing for 
her! It is an infinite relief to my mind.” 

“T can’t but be glad,” said Honor; “ but 
I don’t know how to forgive her!” 

‘That I can do very easily,” said Robert, 
with a smile on his thin lips that was very 
re-assuring, “not only as a Christian, but as 
I believe nothing ever did me so much good. 
My fancy for her was an incentive which 
drew me on to get under better influences, 
and when we threw each other overboard, I 
could do without it. She has been my best 
friend, not even excepting you Miss Charle- 
cote; and as such I hope always to be al- 
lowed to regard her. There, Phebe, you 
have had an exposition of my sentiments 
once for all, and I hope I may henceforth re- 
ceive credit for sincerity.” 

Miss Charlecote felt that, under the name 
of Phebe, this last reproof was chiefly ad- 
dressed to her; and perhaps Phoebe under- 
stood the same, for there was the slightest 
of all arch smiles about her full lip and 
downcast eye ; and though she said nothing, 
her complete faith in her brother’s explana- 


him. But, besides the awkwardness of such 
recollections at all, they seemed cruel and 
selfish when the poor young man was com- 
ing home crippled and shattered, only to 
die, so she dismissed them entirely, and set 
herself to listen and sympathize. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Old isle and glorious, I have heard 
Thy fame across the sea, 
And know my father’s homes are thine, 
My fathers rest with thee.” 
A CLEAVELAND LORE. 

“R. M. Futmort to Miss Charlecote.— 
The carriage to meet the six o’clock P.M. 
train.” 

That was all the intelligence that reached 
Woolstone Lane till the court gates were 
opened, and Robert hurried in before the 
carriage. ‘‘ Much better,” he said, “ only 
he is sadly knocked up by the journey. Do 
not show yourselves till he is in his room. 
Which is it ?” 

Honora and Lucilla hastened to point it 
out, then drew back, and waited, Honor 
supporting herself against the wall pale and 
breathless, Lucy hanging over the balusters, 
fevered with suspense. She heard the tread, 
the quick, muttered question and answer; 
she saw the heavy, helpless weight carried 
in; and as the steps came upwards, she was 





tion, and her Christian forgiveness of Lu- pulled back into the sitting-room by Honor, 
cilla, did not quench a strong reserve of at first almost by force, then with passive, 
wondering indignation at the mixed prefer- | dejected submission, and held tight to the 
ences that had thus strangely settled down) back of a chair, her lip between her teeth, 
upon the old curate. as though withholding herself by force from 
She followed her brother from the room, | springing forward as the familiar yoice, weak, 
to ask whether she had better not leave weary, and uncertain, met her ear. 
Woolstone Lane in the present juncture.| Atlength Robert beckoned; and she flew 


But there was nowhere for her to go; Beau-| at first, then slackened her pace awestruck. 
champ was shut up, the cottage being’ Her brother lay on the bed, with closed eyes. 
painted, Sutton barely held the three pres- The form was larger, more manly and ro- 


ent guests, and her elder sister from home. | bust than what she had known, the power- 
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ful framework rendering the wreck more had been quite clear. Robert was obliged 
piteous, and the handsome dark beard and _ to go to his seven o’clock service, and Pheehe 


moustache, and crisp, thick curls of hair | 
made the straight, well-cut features resem-_ 
ble an old picture of a cavalier; nor had the | 
bright, sunburnt complexion lost the hue of | 
health ; so that the whole gave the idea of | 
present suffering rather than abiding illness. | 
He seemed to her like a stranger, till at her 
step he looked up, and his dark gray eyes 
were all himself as he held out his hand and 
fondly spoke hername. She hung over him, 
restraining her exclamations with strong 
force; and evenin the midst of her embrace 
he was saying, “ Honor! Is Honor here?” 

Trembling with emotion, Honor bent to | 
kiss his brow, and felt his arm thrown about | 
her neck, and the hairy lips kissing either | 
cheek just as when, smooth and babyish, they 
had sought her motherly caress. ‘May I 
come home?” he asked. “They brought me 
without your leave.” 

“And you could not feel sure of your 
Sweet Honcy’s welcome?” 

He smiled his old smile of fondness, but 
dimmed by pain and languor; and the heavy 
lids sank over his eyes, but to be at once 
raised. “Lucy! Home! Honor! It is all 
I wanted,” he said; “if you will be good 
to me, such as I am.” 

** We will sit close to you, my dear; only 
you cannot talk—you must rest. ” 

“Yes. My head is very bad—my eyes 
ache,” he said, turning his head from the 
light, with closed eyes, and hand over them; 
but then he added, “ One thing first— 
where is. he?” 

“Your little boy?” said Lucilla. “Do 
you wish to see him? I will call him.” 

‘No, no, I could not;” and his brow 
contracted with pain. ‘No; but did not I 
tell you all about him—your cousin, Honor ? 
Do pull the curtain round, the light hurts 
me!” 

Convinced that his mind was astray, there 
was no attempt at answering him; and all 
were so entirely occupied with his comforts, 
that Phebe saw and heard no one until 
Robert came down, telling her that Owen 
had, in fact, improved much on the voyage, 
but that the long day’s journey by train had 
brought on such severe and exhausting 
pain in the head, that he could scarcely 
speak or look up, and fatigue seemed to have 








would fain have come with him, but he 


thought she might be useful at home. 


“Miss Charlecote is so much absorbed in 
Owen,” he said, ‘‘that Ido not think she 
heard a word about that young Randolf. 
Mr. Currie is gone to spend to-morrow and 
Sunday with his father at Birmingham, but 
he let me have this young man to help to 
bring Owen home. Make Miss Charlecote 
understand that he is to sleep at my place. 
I will come back for him, and he is not to 
be in her way, He is such a nice fellow! 
And Phebe, I have no time, but there is 
Mrs. Murrell with the child in the study. 
Can you make her understand that Owen is 
far too ill to see them to-night! Keep them 
off poor Lucy, that’s all.” 

* Lucy, that’s all!” thought Phebe, as 
she moved to obey. “In spite of all he 
says, Lucy will always be his first thought 
next to St. Mathew’s; nor do I know why 
I should mind it, considering what a vast 
space there is between!” 

‘** Now my pa is come, sha’n’t I be a gen- 
tleman, and ride in a carriage?” were the 
sounds that greeted Phoebe’s ears as she 
opened the door of the study, and beheld 
the small, lean child dressed in all his best ; 
not one of the gray linen frocks that Lucilla 
was constantly making for him, but in a ra- 
diant tartan, of such huge pattern that his 
little tunic barely contained a sample of one 
of each portentous check, made up cross- 
wise, so as to give a most comical, harlequin 
effect to his spare limbs, and weird, black 
eyes. The disappointment that Phoebe had 
to inflict was severe, and unwittingly she 
was the messenger whom Mrs. Murrell was 
likely to regard with the most suspicion and 
dislike. ‘Come home along with me Ho- 
ing, my dear,” she said; ‘ you'll always 
find poor granny your friend, even if your 
pa’s ’art is like the nether millstone, as it 
was to your poor ma, and as others may 
find it yet.” 

“T have no doubt Mr. Sandbrook will see 
him when he is a little recovered after his 
journey,” said Phoebe. 

“No doubt, ma’am. I don’t make a doubt, 
so long as there is no one to put between 
them. I have ’eard how the sight of an 
‘opeful son was as balm to the eyes of his 


confused the faculties that in the morning | father; but if I could see Mr. Fulmort—” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 

MR. THACKERAY ON THOMAS HOOD. 

I HAVE been reading the Memorials of 
Hood by his children,* and wonder whether 
the book will have the same interest for 
others and for younger people, as for persons 
of my own age and calling. Books of travel 
to any country become interesting to us who 
have beenthere. Men revisit the old school, 
though hateful to them, with ever so much 
kindliness and sentimental affection. There 
was the tree, under which the bully licked 
you: here the ground where you had to fag 
out on holidays, and so forth. In a word, 
my dear sir, You are the most interesting 
subject to yourself, of any that can occupy 
your worship’s thoughts. I have no doubt, 
a Crimean soldier, reading a history of that 
siege, and how Jones and the gallant 99th 
were ordered to charge or what not, thinks, 
“ Ah, yes, we of the 100th were placed so 
and so,I perfectly remember.” So with this 
memorial of poor Hood, it may have, no 
doubt, a greater interest for me than for 
others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in a 
different part of the field, and engaged a 
young subaltern in the Battle of Life, in 
which Hood fell, young still, and covered 


with glory. ‘The Bridge of Sighs” was his | 


Corunna, his heights of Abraham—sickly, 


weak, wounded, he fell in the full blaze and | 


fame of that great victory. 

What manner of man was the genius who 
penned that famous song? What like was 
Wolfe, who climbed and conquered on those 
famous heights of Abraham? We all want 
to know details regarding men who have 


performed his feat, he was nobody. Who 
cared about his birthplace, his parentage, or 
the color of his hair? To-day, by some 
single achievement, or by a series of great 
actions to which his genius accustoms us, he 
is famous, and antiquarians are busy finding 
out under what schoolmaster’s ferule he was 
educated, where his grandmother was vac- 
cinated, and so forth. If half a dozen wash- 
ing-bills of Goldsmith’s were to be found to- 
morrow, would they not inspire a general 
interest, and be printed in a hundred papers ? 
I lighted upon Oliver, not very long since, 
in an old Town and Country Magazine, at 
the Pantheon masquerade “ in an old Eng- 
lish habit.” Straightway my imagination 
ran out to meet him, to look at him, to fol- 
low him about. I forgot the names of scores 
of fine gentlemen of the past age, who were 
mentioned besides. We want to see this 
man who has amused and charmed us; who 
has been our friend, and given us hours of 
pleasant companionship and kindly thought. 
I protest when I came, in the midst of those 
names of people of fashion and beaux and 
demireps, upon those names—“ Sir J. R-y- 
n-lds, in a domino; Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. 
G-ldsm-th, in two old English dresses,” I 
had, so to speak, my heart in my mouth. 
| What, you here, my dear Sir Joshua? Ah, 
what an honor and privilege it is to see you! 
This is Mr. Goldsmith? And very much, 
sir, the ruff and the slashed doublet become 





you! O doctor! what a pleasure I had and 
| have in reading the Animated Nature. How 
| did you learn the secret of writing the deca- 
| syllable line, and whence that sweet wailing 
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achieved famous feats, whether of war, or note of tenderness that accompanies your 
wit, or eloquence, or endurance, or knowl-|song? Was Beau Tibbs a real man, and 
edge. His one or two happy and heroic ac- | will you do me the honor of allowing me to 
tions take a man’s name and memory out of | sit at your table at supper? Don’t you 
the crowd of names and memories. Hence- | think you know how he would have talked? 
forth he stands eminent. We scanhim: we | Would you not have liked to hear him prattle 


want to know all about him: we walk round | 
and examine him, are curious, perhaps, and 
think are we not as strong and tall and ca- 
pable as yonder champion ; were we not bred 
as well, and could we not endure the win- 


ter’s cold as well as he? Or we look up. 


with all our eyes of admiration ; will find no 
fault in our hero; declare his beauty and 
proportions perfect; his critics envious de- 
tractors, and so forth. Yesterday, before he 


: * enantle of Thomas Hood. Moxon, 1860. 
vols. 


over the champagne ? 

Now, Hood is passed away—passed off the 
earth as muchas Goldsmith or Horace. The 
times in which he lived, and in which very 
many of us lived and were young, are chang- 
ing or changed. I saw Hood once as a young 
‘man, at a dinner which seems almost as 

ghostly now as that masquerade at the Pan- 
‘theon (1772), of which we were speaking 
anon. It was at a dinner of the Literary 
| Fund, in that vast apartment which is hung 
‘round with the portraits of very large Royal 
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Freemasons, now unsubstantial ghosts. 
There at the end of the room was Hood. 
Some publishers, I think, were our com- 
panions. I quite remember his pale face; 
he was thin and deaf, and very silent; he 
scarcely opened his lips during the dinner, 
and he made one pun. Some gentleman 
missed his snuff-box, and Hood said, ——(the 
Freemason’s Tavern was kept, you must re- 
member, by Mr. Cuff in those days, not by 
its present proprietors). Well, the box be- 
ing lost, and asked for, and Curr (remember 
that name) being the name of the landlord, 
Hood opened his silent jaws and said * * * 
Shall I tell you what he said? It was not a 
very good pun, which the great punster then 
made. Choose your favorite pun out of 
Whims and Oddities, and fancy that was the 
joke which he contributed to the hilarity of 
our little table. 

Where those asterisks are drawn on the 
p2ge, you must know a pause oceurred, dur- 
ing which I was engaged with Hood’s Own, 
having been referred to the book, by this 
life of the author which I have just been 
reading. I am not going to dissert on 
Hood’s humor; Iam nota fair judge. Have 
I not said elsewhere that there are one or 
two wonderfully old gentlemen still alive 
who used to give me tips when I was a boy ? 
I can’t bea fair critic about them. I always 
think of that sovereign, that rapture of rasp- 
berry tarts, which made my young days 
happy. Those old sovereign contributors 
may tell stories ever so old, and I s' all 
laugh; they may commit murder, and I shall 
believe it was justifiable homicide. There is 
my friend Baggs, who goes about abusing 
me, and of course our dear mutual friends 
tell me. Abuse away, mon bon! You were 
so kind to me when I wanted kindness, that 
you may take the change out of that gold 
now, and say I am a cannibal and negro, if 
you will. Ha, Baggs! Dost thou wince 
as thou readest this line? Does guilty con- 
science throbbing at thy breast tell thee of 
whom the fable is narrated? Puff out thy 
wrath, and, when it has ceased to blow, my 
Baggs shall be to me as the Baggs of old— 
the generous, the gentle, the friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, Iam determined I | 
will not repeat that joke which I heard Hood 
make. He says he wrote these jokes with 
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such ease that he sent manuscripts to the | 
publishers faster than they could acknowl- | 


THOMAS HOOD. 


edge the receipt thereof. I wont say that 
they were all good jokes, or that to read a 
great book full of them is a work at present 
altogether jocular. Writing to a friend re- 
specting some memoir of him which had 
been published, Hood says, ‘ You will judge 
how well the author knows me, when he says 
my mind is rather serious than comic.” At 
the time when he wrote these words, he evi- 
dently undervalued his own serious power, 
and thought that in punning and broad-grin- 
ning lay his chief strength. Is not there 
something touching in that simplicity and 
humility of faith? “To make laugh is my 
calling,” says he; “I must jump, I must 
grin, I must tumble, I must turn language 
head over heels, and leap though grammar ; ” 
and he goes to his work humbly and cour- 
ageously, and what he has to do that does he 
with all his might, through sickness, through 
sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, de- 
pression—there he is, always ready to his 
work, and with a jewel of genius in his 
pocket! Why, when he laid down his puns 
and his pranks, put the motley off, and spoke 
out of his heart, all England and America 
listened with tears and wonder! Other 
men have delusions of conceit and fancy 
themselves greater than they are, and that 
the world slights them. Have we not heard 
how Liston always thought he ought to play 
Hamlet? Here is a man with a power to 
touch the heart almost unequalled, and he 
passes days and years in writing ‘ Young 
Ben he was a nice young man,” and so forth. 
To say truth, I have been reading in a book 
of Hood’s Own until I am perfectly angry. 
**You great man, you good man, you true 
genius and poet,” I cry out, as I turn page 
after page. “Do, do, make no more of 
these jokes, but be yourself, and take your 
station.” 

When Hood was on his deathbed, Sir 
Robert Peel, who only knew of his iliness, 
not of his imminent danger, wrote to him a 
noble and touching letter, announcing that 
a pension was conferred on him :— 


“T am more than repaid,” writes Peel, 
‘“‘ by the personal satisfaction, which I have 
had in doing that, for which you return 
me warm and characteristic acknowledg- 
ments. 

‘You perhaps think that you are known 
to one, with such multifarious occupations 
as myself, merely by general reputation as 
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an author; but I assure you that there can | 
be little, which you have written and ac- | 


knowledged, which I have not read; and 
that there are few, who can appreciate and 
admire more than myself, the good sense 
and good feeling which have taught you to 
infuse so much fun and merriment into writ- 
ings correcting folly and exposing absurdi- 
ties, and yet never trespassing beyond those 
limits within which wit and facetiousness are 
not very often confined. You may write on 
with the consciousness of independence, as 
free and unfettered, as if no communication 
had ever passed between us. I am not con- 
ferring a private obligation upon you, but 
am fulfilling the intentions of the legislature, 
which has placed at the disposal of the Crown 
a certain sum (miserable, indeed, in amount) 
to be applied to the recognition of public 
claims on the bounty of the Crown. If you 
will review the names of those, whose claims 
have been admitted on account of their lit- 
erary, or scientific eminence, you will find 
an ample confirmation of the truth of my 
statement. 

‘One return, indeed, I shall ask of you— 
that you will give me the opportunity of 
making your personal acquaintance.” 


And Hood, writing to a friend, enclosing a 
copy of Peel’s letter, says: “Sir R. Peel 
came from Burleigh on Tuesday night, and 
went down to Brighton on Saturday. If he 
had written by post, I should not have had 
it till to-day. So he sent his servant with 
the enclosed on Saturday night ; another 
mark of considerate attention.” He is fright- 
fully unwell, he continues, his wife says he 
looks quite green; but ill as he is, poor fel- 
low, “his well is notdry. He has pumped 
out a sheet of Christmas fun, is drawing 
some cuts, and shall write a sheet more of 
his novel.” 

Oh, sad, marvellous picture of courage, of 
honesty, of patient endurance, of duty strug- 
gling against pain! How noble Peel’s fig- 
ure is standing by that sick-bed! how gen- 
erous his words, how dignified and sincere 
his compassion! And the poor dying man, 
with a heart full of natural gratitude tow- 
ards his noble benefactor, must turn to him 
and say, “If it be well to be remembered 
by a minister, it is better still not to be for- 
gotten by him in a ‘hurly Burleigh!’” 
Can you laugh? Is not the joke horribly 
pathetic from the poor dying lips? As dy- 
ing Robin Hood must fire a last shot with 
his bow—as one reads of Catholics on their 
deathbeds putting on a Capuchin dress to 
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go out of the world—here is poor Hood at 
his last hour putting on his ghastly motley, 
and uttering one joke more. 

He dies, however, in dearest love and 
peace with his children, wife, friends ; to the 
former especially his whole life had been de- 
voted, and every day showed his fidelity, 
simplicity, and affection. In going through 
the record of his most pure, modest, honor- 
able life, and living along with him, you 
come to trust him thoroughly, and feel that 
here is a most loyal, affectionate, and up- 
right soul, with whom you have been brought 
into communion. Can we say as much of 
all lives of all men of letters? Here is one 
at least without guile, without pretension, 
without scheming, of a pure life, to his fam- 
ily and little modest circle of friends tenderly 
devoted. 

And what a hard work, and what a slen- 
der reward! In the little domestic details 
with which the book abounds, what a simple 
life is shown to us! The most simple little 
pleasures and amusements delight and oc- 
cupy him. You have revels on shrimps; 
the good wife making the pie; details about 
the maid, and criticisms on her conduct 
wonderful tricks played with the plum-pud- 
ding—all the pleasures centring round the 
little humble home. One of the first men of 
his time, he is appointed editor of a maga- 
zine at a salary of £300 per annum, signs 
himself exultingly “‘ Ed. N. M. M.,” and the 
family rejoice over the income as over a for- 
tune. He goes to a Greenwich dinner— 
what a feast and rejoicing afterwards ! 


‘¢ Well, we drank ‘ the Boz’ with a delect- 
able clatter, which drew from him a good, 
warm-hearted speech. . . . He looked very 
well, and had a younger brother along wit 
him. ,.. Then we had songs. Barham 
chanted a Robin Hood ballad, and Cruik- 
shank sang a burlesque ballad of Lord 
H——-; and somebody, unknown to me, gave 
a capital imitation of a French showman. 
Then we toasted Mrs. Boz, and the Chair- 
man, and Vice, and the Traditional Priest 
sang the ‘ Deep, deep sea,’ in his deep, deep 
voice; and then we drank to Procter, who 
wrote the said song; also Sir J. Wilson’s 
;good health, and Cruikshank’s, and Ains- 
| worth’s : and a Manchester friend of the lat- 
| ter sang a Manchester diity, so full of trad- 
|ing stuff, that it really seemed to have been 
|not composed, but manufactured. Jerdan, 
‘as Jerdanish as usual on such occasions—~ 
you know how paradoxically he is quite at 
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home in dining out. As to myself, I had to 
make my second maiden speech, for Mr. 
Monckton Milnes proposed my health in 
terms my modesty might allow me to repeat 
to you, but my memory wont. However, I 
ascribed the toast to my notoriously bad 
health, and assured them that their wishes 
had already improved it—that I felt a brisker 
circulation—a more genial warmth about 
the heart, and explained that a certain trem- 
bling of my hand was not from palsy, or my 
old ague, but an inclination in my hand to 
shake itself with every one present. _Where- 


upon I had to go through the friendly cere- | 


mony with as many of the company as were 
within reach, besides a few more who came 
express from the other end of the table. 
Very gratifying, wasn’t it? Though I can- 
not go quite so far as Jane, who wants me to 
have that hand chopped off, bottled, and 
preserved in spirits. She was sitting up for 
me, very anxiously, as usual when I go out, 
because I am so domestic and steady, and 


| was down at the door before I could ring at 
the gate, to which Boz kindly sent me in his 
own carriage. Poor girl! what would she do 
|if she had a wild husband instead of a tame 
| one.” 


| And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, 
and fondles the hand which has been shaken 
/by so many illustrious men! The little 
|feast dates back only eighteen years, and 
‘ yet somehow it seems as distant as a dinner 
‘at Mr. Thrale’s, or a meeting at Will’s. 
Poor little gleam of sunshine! very little 
good cheer enlivens that sad, simple life. 
| We have the triumph of the magazine: then 
/a new magazine projected and produced: 
then illness and the last scene, and the kind 
Peel by the dying man’s bedside, speaking 


‘noble words of respect and sympathy, and 


| soothing the last throbs of the tender hon- 
| est heart. 





Tue decoction of the leaves of the coca—a Pe- 
ruvian Erythoxylon, recently introduced into 
Europe, is exciting attention as possessing a pe- 
culiar stimulating power, and favoring digestion 
more than any other known beverage. These 
leaves, chewed in moderate doses of from four to 
six grains, excite the nervous system, and 
enable those who use them to make great mus- 
cular exertion, and to resist the effects of an 
unhealthy climate, imparting a sense of cheer- 
fulness and happiness. In larger doses coca 
would occasion fever, hallucinations, delirium. 
Its exciting power over the heart is twice that 
of coffee, four times that of tea. It has no equal 
in its power of stimulation in cases of forced ab- 
stinence. Dr. Mantegazza, of Milan, states that, 
althoueh he has a weak constitution, he has been 
enabled, by the use of coca, to follow his usual 
studies uninterruptedly for forty hours, without 
taking any other aliment but two ounces of coca 
chewed during that time. He adds that he felt 
no fatigue after this experiment. The Indians 
of Boliva and Peru travel four days at a time 
without taken food, their only provision consist- 
ing ina little bag of coca. It is regularly ad- 
ministered to the men who work in the silver 
mines, and who, without it, could not resist the 
hard labor and bad diet to which they are sup- 
jected. 


WE are told by statisticians that madness is 
on the increase, which is undoubtedly a very 
melancholy fact. Still, though it may seem par- 


adoxical, we cannot help wishing that in many 
cases it would increase a little more. There are 
many people who are much too mad to be at 
large, and yet not quite mad enough to shut up, 
and the disposal of them is a great perplexity to 
their fellow-citizens. What is to be done with 
the victims of political crazes? ‘To all intents 
and purposes they are lunaties, and yet their lu- 
nacy just stops short of the point that would jus- 
tify a commission. ‘They are just in the twilight 
between sanity and insanity, with just enough 
sense to conceal their unhappy condition from 
their saner fellow-men, and under that disguise 
to give currency to a great deal of downright 
madness. There is no reaching them in any 
way. They have the privileges of both the con- 
ditions on the borders of which they hover. By 
right of their madness they are proof against 
argument, and by right of their sanity they are 
safe from coercion. Possibly medicine might 
have some effect, but it has never been tried. 1t 
is a pity that among other “ Obscure diseases of 
the brain,” physicians do not turn their attention 
to the political craze. There is no saying that 
it might not yield to skilful treatment. A dis- 
tinguished physician of our own day has laid it 
down that the various forms of human error are 
due principally to indigestion ; and a Dutch phil- 
osopher places the seat of intellect in the stomach. 
It is likely enough that an energetic course of 
calomel might purge Mr. Ruskin of his undi- 
gested texts, and that continuous blistering 
would in course of time relieve Mr. Urquhart 
of the frightful malady of Russia on the brain. 
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From The Spectator. 
DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE’S AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY.* 

Ir is told in Lockhart’s Life of Scott 
that, talking one day of the countenances of 
poets, “ Well,” said Sir Walter, “the grand- 
est demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, 
minister of Musselburg, commonly called 
Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than 
once for the king of gods and men to Gavin 
Hamilton; and a shrewd, clever old carle 
was he, no doubt, but no more a poet than 
his precentor.” Of the same person it is re- 
lated by the late Chief Commissioner Adam, 
in a work privately printed, that when he 
attended at St. James’ Palace, as one of a 
mission on church affairs, “ his portly figure, 
his fine, expressive countenance, with an 
aquiline nose, his flowing silver locks, and 
the freshness of the color of his face, made 
a prodigious impression upon the courtiers ; 
but it was the soundness of his sense, his 
honorable principles, and his social qualities, 
unmixed with any thing that detracted from, 
or unbecoming, the character of a clergy- 
man, gave him his place among the worthies.” 
It is to the autobiography of this fine, manly, 
genial, wise ‘‘ old carle,” who was called in 
his day, “the preserver of the Church from 
fanaticism,” that we have now to direct the 
attention of our readers. 

Alexander Carlyle was born in 1722, at 
Prestonpans, of which parish his father was 
minister. The family were well connected, 
and their means were sufficient to afford the 
eldest son, Alexander, the advantages of a 
superior education, and the best social inter- 


course to be found in Scotland. The leading | 


man of the parish and the friend and patron 
of the minister was James Erskine, of 
Grange, called by Scottish usage, Lord 
Grange. This man, who was one of the Su- 
preme Judges, is notorious for the forcible 
abduction of his wife from his house in 
Edinburgh in the year 1732, to the desolate 
island of St. Kilda, where, or in the still 
more savage island of Harris, she lived in 
the most wretched condition, until her death 


in 1745. The lady had inherited a most vio- | 


lent disposition from her father, Chierly of 
Dalry, who shot President Lockhart for hav- 
ing with a brother judge declared him bound 

* Autobography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials 


of the Men and [vents of his Time. Published by 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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to make an allowance to his wife and chil- 
dren, whom he had deserted and left to 
starve. Lady Grange was jealous of her 
husband, as she had good cause to be, and 
itis not improbable that she was privy to 
some political secrets of his, the disclosure 
of which might have put his neck in jeop- 
ardy. Her furious temper and termagant 
behavior were so well known that perhaps he 
did not very much exaggerate in representing 
her as a dangerous lunatic. At the same 
time, he professed the most passionate love 
for her, and easily persuaded her friends that 
she was tenderly cared for in a place of safety. 
“Except in conversation for a few weeks 
only, this enormous act, committed in the 
midst of the metropolis of Scotland by a 
person who had been Lord Justice Clerk, 
was not taken the least notice of by any of 
her own family, or by the king’s advocate or 
solicitor, or any of the guardians of the laws. 
Two of her sons were grown up to manhood 
—her eldest daughter was the wife of the 
Earl of Kintore, who acquiesced in what 
they considered as a necessary act of justice 
for the preservation of their father’s life. 
Nay, the second son was supposed to be one 
of the persons who came masked to the 
house, and carried her off in a chair to the 
place where she was set on horseback.” 
Lord Grange was a fair-complexioned, good- 
looking man, an agreeable companion, of in- 
sinuating manners, an enthusiastic Calvinist, 
and a no less ardent profligate. He and his 
associates alternated between religious exer- 
cises and debauchery, spending their days 
| in prayer and pious conversation, their nights 
in lewdness and revelling. ‘Some men,” 
says Carlyle, ‘ are of opinion that they could 
be equally sincere in both. I am apt to 
think that they were, for human nature is 
capable of wonderful freaks. The natural 
casuistry of the passions grants dispensa- 
tions with more facility than the Church of 
Rome.” Carlyle is right, and the good man 
might have added with equal truth, that the 
‘most ardent fanaticism is quite compatible 
with a conscience so insensible to moral 
obligations as hardly to feel the need of any 
Sophistical dispensations. 

| Another of the elder Carlyle’s parishioners 
was the celebrated Colonel Gardiner—“ a 
very weak, honest, and brave man,” our au- 
thor calls him—who is known to Sir Walter 
| Scott’s readers as Waverly’s colonel, and to 
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the admirers of religious fiction as the sub- 
ject of a miraculous conversion. Dr. Dod- 
dridge, the author of this story, relates that 
in Paris, when Gardiner was waiting for 
midnight, to keep an assignation with a mar- 
ried woman, he carelessly opened a religious 
book which happened to be in his way, and 
became so absorbed in what he read that he 
let the appointed hour pass, never saw his 
mistress more, became a serious good Chris- 
tian, and remained so ever after. With the 
exception of the time of day at which Gar- 
diner sat down to read, this is the true his- 
tory of the event, divested of the supernat- 
ural embellishments which have made it 
famous, and which are supplied by Dod- 
dridge in these words,— 





“He thought he saw an unusual blaze of 
light fall on the book while he was reading, 
which he at first imagined might happen by 
some accident in the candle. But lifting up 
his eyes, he apprehended, to his extreme 
amazement, that there was before him, as it 
were suspended in the air, a visible repre- 
sentation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon the 
Cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; 
and was impressed as if a voice, or some- 
thing equivalent to a voice, had come to him 
to this effect (for he was not confident as to 
the very words), ‘O sinner! did I suffer this 
for thee, and are these the returns?’ But 
whether this were an audible voice, or only 
a strong impression on his mind equally 
striking, he did not seem very confident ; 
though, to the best of my remembrance, he 
rather judged it to be the former.” 


Like many another marvellous tale which 
the credulous have accepted implicitly, and 
for which psychologists have offered rational 
but superfluous explanations, this part of the 
story turns out to be a pure fiction. Colonel 
Gardiner was an egotist in conversation— 
*‘ very ostentatious,” as Carlyle phrases it— 
and there was nothing he was fonder of talk- 
ing about than his conversion. He gave a 
particular account of it to the elder Carlyle, 
and the son heard the story told by the con- 
vert himsclf, at least three or four times, to 
different sets of people, always without the 
least allusion to any supernatural occur- 
rences. Always, too, he stated that the ap- 
pointment has been, not for midnight, but 
for midday, and for this reason, that the 
lady’s husband was a surgeon or apothecary, 
and the guilty pair chose a time of day when 
he was necessarily abroad about his busi- 
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ness. This fact being established, out goes 
at once the miraculous blaze of light. Dod- 
dridge refers to the testimony of a Rev. Mr. 
Spears, as confirming his own version of the 
story in all its details. “This Mr. Spears,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ had been Lord Grange’s chap- 
lain, and I knew him to have no great re- 
gard to truth, when deviating from it suited 
his purpose; at any rate he was not a man 
to contradict Doddridge, who had most likely 
told him his story. It is remarkable that, 
though the doctor had written down every 
thing exactly, and could take his oath, yet 
he had omitted to mark the day of the week 
on which the conversion happened, but, if 
not mistaken, thinks it was sabbath. This 
aggravates the sin of the appointment, and 
hallows the conversion.” 

Our author has given a detailed narrative 
of the affair of the Porteous mob, having 
been an eye-witness of all but its sequel. 
He saw the escape of the condemned crim- 
inal Robertson from the Tolbooth Church, 
in February or March, 1736, the execution 
of his fellow-prisoner Wilson, and the un- 
provoked slaughter of the spectators by or- 
der of Captain Porteous. It was on the 7th 
of September following that Porteous was 
dragged out of prison, and hanged on a 
dyer’s pole at two o’clock in the morning. 
The success of a plot in the execution of 
which many persons were engaged for six 
hours in the neighborhcod of six companies 
of soldiers argues a rare degree of skilful 
management and vigor, the more so as the 
event was not unexpected. Everybody was 
prepossessed with an idea that something 
extraordinary would take place that day, and 
it was an instance of this common direction 
of men’s minds, that at Prestonpans, nine 
miles from Edinburgh, Alexander Carlyle 
dreamed that he saw Captain Porteous 
hanged in the Grassmarket. None of the 
murderers were ever known, though the goy- 
ernment evinced extreme anxiety to discover 
them, and even took violent means for that 
purpose. 

Carlyle’s personal reminiscences of the re- 
bellion of 1745 are copious and valuable. 
Being a student in Edinburgh when it broke 
out, he joined a volunteer corps for the de- 
fence of the city, but all measures of that 
kind being frustrated by the desertion of the 
dragoons, who ran away to Dunbar to meet 
Sir John Cope; and by the supineness or 
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treachery of Provost Stuart. The volunteers 
were dismissed, and Carlyle hastened home 
to Prestonpans on the night of the 16th of 
September. He found the officers there in 
a state of alarm, under the belief that the 
Highlanders were close at hand, and though 
he brought them news that this was not the 
case, they could not overcome their fears. 
The next day, he went to the camp at Dun- 
bar, and had an interview with Colonel Gar- 
diner, whom he found pale and dejected. 
When Carlyle spoke to him of the very 
hasty retreat of the dragoons, “A foul 
flight,” said he, ‘‘ Sandie, and they have not 
recovered from their panic; and I’ll tell you 
in confidence that I have not above ten men 
in my regiment who I am certain will follow 
me. But we must give them battle now, 
and God’s will be done!” His words were 
verified three days afterwards, when he 
charged at the head of only eleven follow- 
ers, and fought on after he had received 
many wounds until he was brought down by 
one that was mortal. Carlyle applied for 
leave to serve in arms with Cope’s men; 
but the general preferred to employ him in 
reconnoitring the enemy. He beheld with 
surprise the blunders committed by Cope, 
and their fatal consequences, and after the 
battle he had an opportunity of seeing the 
victorious army, being sent to its head-quar- 
ters on an errand of humanity. What he 
there noticed confirmed him in his belief 
“that nothing but the weakest and most un- 
accountable bad conduct on our part could 
have possibly given them the victory, .. . 
for, at the best, the Highlanders were at that 
time but a raw militia, who were not cow- 
ards.” Fortunately, the political mistakes 
committed on the other side were sufficient 
to counterbalance all their good fortune. 
Carlyle testifies that two-thirds of the Low- 
land gentry, and almost all persons of lower 





condition would gladly have seen the family 
of Stuart on the throne again, had their re- 
ligion been secured; and he believes that 
the Lowlands as well as the Highlands would 
have risen for Charles Edward, if he had had 
the spirit to go to the High Church of Edin- 
burgh, and take the sacrament, as his great 
uncle Charles II. took the Covenant. 

In the autumn of 1745, Carlyle went to 
complete his studies at the University of 
Leyden, where he had John Wilkes and 
Charles Townshend for companions. Of 
both he has given characteristic traits, and 
his autobiography, from this period to its 
abrupt close at the year 1770 (he died in 
1806), abounds with personal sketches and 
anecdotes of distinguished Scotchmen and 
others ; prominent among whom are David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Rob- 
ertson, the historian, Home, the author of 
Douglas, and Smollet. His book, indeed, is 
everywhere full of curious and original in- 
formation about the manners of the times, 
and the lives of his contemporaries. One 
more specimen of this kind taken almost at 
random, we add to those which have gone 
before. Colonel Alexander Dow, the trans- 
lator of the Persian History of Hindostan, 
had been a schoolboy in Dunbar, and had 
found his way to the East Indies after run- 
ning away from his apprenticeship. Carlyle 
dined with him in London, and says of his 
host, ‘‘He was teiling us that night, that 
when he had charge of the great Mogul, with 
two regiments under his command, at Delhi, 
he was tempted to dethrone the monarch, 
and mount the throne in his stead, which he 
siw he could easily have done. When I 
asked him what prevented him from yie! ding 
to the temptation, he gave me this memora- 
ble answer, that it was reflecting on what his 
old schoolfellows at Dunbar would think of 
him for being guilty of such an action.” 





Tue writers in Punch sent Garibaldi a hand- 
some telescope, which they subgcribed for. It 
was acknowledged by one of the General’s fer- 
vent and romantic epistles. 
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Tue marble bust of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, by David of Angers, has just been pur- 
chased for the Louvre, at an auction in Berlin, 
at a cost of 7,500 francs. 
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From Once a Week. 
DR. JENNER. 

WHEN we are young, we please ourselves 
with imagining the delights of discovery in 
natural science. We paint to ourselves scenes 
in which the Discoverer figures,—either 
lighting upon a new planet among the or- 
dinary stars, or finding a fossil which sud- 
denly opens up to him some wild glimpse 
into the ancient world; or, on seeing an ap- 
ple fall from a tree, perceiving why the solar 
system, and the whole of the boundless heav- 
ens, are what they are. All this is very nat- 
ural; but itis a great mistake. Instead of 
Newton sitting in a corner among the learned 
men, and hearing with strong emotion that 
the real measurement of a degree of the 
earth’s surface had been found, we should 
rather dwell on the image of Newton, during 
the long years of intense study he had be- 
stowed, without being able to see his way to 
the proof of his theory, and on the quires 
of paper covered with figures,—vast calcula- 
tions which would never come right,—that 
he had locked up and tried to turn his mind 
away from, for many years before the source 
of error was discovered. Instead of fancy- 
ing the transport of Galvani when his wife 
took him into the kitchen, and showed him 
how the frog she had cut up for soup twitched 
when she touched it with a certain scalpel of 
his, we should think of his protracted labors 
in the pursuit of the secret which now bears 
his name, and of his failure to grasp it, 
through a wrong idea which he could not de- 
tect in his own mind, so that another man, 
Volta, is now always, and very properly, put 
forward as the greater discoverer in that 
particular department of electrical science. 
It would be wrong, in the same way, to im- 
agine Harvey suddenly struck with the no- 
tion that the valves in the veins must have 
some use, and that that use must be to let 
the blood go to the heart, but not from it; 
and that therefore the blood must circulate 
throughout the whole body. So far from this, 
Harvey thought and studied and waited— 
and thought and studied again ; and then he 
had to admit that serious difficultics re- 
mained; and then he had to bear the ill- 
usage which always clogs the steps of discov- 
erers. Everybody said first, that the notion 
was absurd and wicked; then, that it was of 
no consequence; and lastly, that it was all- 
important, but nothing new. These are the 
three stages through which every great dis- 
covery has to pass. First, the world is 
shocked at your nonsense, and your crazy 
state of mind: next, it does not matter 
whether your view is true or not: and finally, 
all the world knew what you have to tell 
them before you were born. So it was, of 
course, in Harvey’s case. It was so shock- 
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ing that he should discredit the Vital Spirits 
for which the arteries were made, ‘that his 
practice fell off seriously after the publica- 
tion of his treatise on the circulation of the 
blood. Then, he was merely toying with the 
court when he showed Charles I. the way in 
which the heart beat: it was making a fuss 
about a small matter. Next, people were 
tired of the subject, for the circulation of the 
blood was such an old idea! It was not 
new ; and Harvey never said it was: but the 
notion was mixed up with such conjectures 
and fancies, and such wrong causes were as- 
signed, that the subject became wholly new 
in Harvey’s hands. Among other proofs of 
this, there is the very instructive fact, that 
Harvey’s discovery was not believed in by 
any physician in Europe, who was above 
forty at the time of his death. 

Such is the course of a discoverer’s expe- 
rience; not very charming to “ the natural 
man;” not at all encouraging to any man 
who is not above self-regards,—who pro- 
poses such a career to himself for any lower 
reason than that he cannot help what he is 
doing, or that he hopes to extend science, 
and therefore human welfare, by what he is 
attempting. I have always considered Dr. 
Jenner one of the fairest and finest specimens 
ever known of the order of discoverers ; and 
no one will dispute his fitness to be the rep- 
resentative man of that class of human ben- 
efactors. The briefest contemplation of his 
career will serve better than any preaching, 
—any warning from any person who is not 
a discovercr,—against the high-flying popu- 
lar notion of the brilliancy of the lot of the 
man who sees the gem lying at the bottom 
of the mine, with the fairy eyes of Clearsight, 
and fetches it up with the power of Long- 
arm ; and thenceforth has only to enjoy the 
homage of mankind for the rest of his days. 
Jenner could have told that the lot of the 
Discoverer is but little happier (as superfi- 
cial people count happiness) than that of the 
Inventor. 

Edward Jenner set out in life with a su- 
perior constitution of mind. He was an in- 
veterate observer from his cradle. One of 
the first signs of an infant having a due pro- 
portion of senses and faculties is its follow- 
ing with its eyes the movement of flies in the 
air. This boy followed up all the move- 
ments of all creatures within his reach, from 
the time he felt himself firm on his feet. 
When other little boys were at play, he was 
hunting out curiosities; and as a schoolboy, 
at Cirencester, he was always obtaining fos- 
sils from the oolitic formation in that neigh- 
borhood. At eight years old, he had a col- 
lection of dormice nests. He was patient 
and accurate as an observer, and methodical 
in all his ways: so that some of his friends, 
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who were not mental philosophers, were per- 
plexed from time to time, by some unques- 
tionable evidence of his having the tempera- 
ment of the poet. No great discoverer has 
been a man of prosaic nature, for the simple 
reason that the faculty of imagination is re-. 
quired for the mere formation of hypothesis, 
and for perceiving the bearings of a theory. 
Nothing can be more ignorant than the no- 
tion that accuracy about facts is in any kind 
of opposition to the exercise of imagination, 
as both orders of men combine to assure us. 
The discoverer must see by the bright fore- 
cast of the imagination, the great new thing 
he is to give to mankind, and where to look 
for it ; and the genuine poet is remarkable 
for nothing more than for his closeness to 
the truth of life and nature. Where is 
Shakspeare ever wrong as a naturalist (al- 
lowance being made for the age), any more 
than as a moralist? Then we find Edward 
Jenner spying all the ways of birds and in- 
sects, knowing all the animals in the vale of 
Gloucester, pondering in his rides of twenty 
or thirty miles any proverb, or prejudice, 
or odd story that he had picked up in any 
farmhouse or cottage; and at the same time 
apt to break out into singing when Nature 
was in a cheerful mood, and to send notes in 
verse, taking a poetical view of the common- 
est incidents. In calling off from joining in 
a country excursion, one month of June, on 
account of doubtful weather, he sent his ex- 
cuse in the form of this pretty poem :— 


“SIGNS OF RAIN. 


“An excuse for not accepting the invitation 
of a friend to make a country excursion. 


“The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head. 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see ! a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings ! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies. 
The sheep were seen at early light 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill; 
The mellow black-bird’s voice is still. 


The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping, crawling, o’er the green, 

The frog has lost his yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dressed. 

The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so altered is his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

Twill surely rain—I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 


This poem has been at many tongues’ 
ends in threatening weather, from that day 
to this. Jenner gave his whole mind to 
what he was about; and when he spoke or 
wrote on matters of surgical investigation, 
it might seem as if he had no interests be- 
yond pathology; but when we look into his 
correspondence with his master and friend, 
John Hunter, we find the two great men as 
eager about birds, and bees, and eels, and 
hedgehogs, as Audubon, and Huber, and 
Cuvier; and their love of nature, and keen- 
ness about the habits, as well as the struc- 
ture, of animals and insects has a strong in- 
fusion of poetry in it. Jenner’s name first 
became famous in connection with his dis- 
closure of the peculiarity of the cuckoo, in 
its structure and habits. He studied the 
bird for years; and made so thorough an 
exhibition of its ways in the well-known 
paper published by the Royal Society that 

is friends advised him, many years after- 
wards, not to send to the same society his 
proposal of vaccination, lest he should thereby 
lose the scientific reputation he had acquired 
by his researches on the cuckoo. We find 
John Hunter dunning him for cuckoos. He 
wants an old one ;—he wants a young one; 
he wants eggs in various stages ; and Jenner 
seems to have been always able to lay his 
hand on any creature that his friend desired 
to have. It is pleasant to know that his re- 
searches were made in a great variety of 
places, from his custom of devoting himself 
so heartily to his patients when they were 
seriously ill, as to remain in the house, mak- 
ing his rounds from thence, both among his 
patients and in the near neighborhood, where 
he soon hunted out all the animals and 
plants. The country people had a great 
opinion of him, from his being learned in 


common things, as well as in the secrets of 
his profession. He was as well known as 
the bearer of the mail bags, as he rode in 





his blue coat and yellow buttons, his buck- 
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skins and boots, with their massive silver 
spurs, and his silver-handled riding-whip. 
Of course, being born in 1749, he wore his 
hair in a club, with a broad-brimmed round 
hat above it. 

With all this apparent cheerfulness, and 
with such a love of country life in his native 
district as to have declined to accompany 
Captain Cook in his second voyage, and re- 
fused a lucrative appointment in India, Jen- 
ner was prone to melancholy. His foreign 
biographers have spoken of his being a 
hypochondriac through life. There seems 
to be no evidence of such an amount of de- 
pression as this; but, with all his vivacity 
and capacity for mirth, it is certain that his 
disposition was not only reserved but mel- 
ancholy. This tendency to discouragement 
and to disgust with life so greatly enhances 
his merit in his steadfast pursuit of his chief 
discovery as to claim thus much notice. As 
he was of too modest and kindly a nature 
to trouble his friends with his personal 
griefs, it is most respectful to him to say no 
more on this head than a due appreciation 
of him demands. 

During his occupation with a very good 
practice as a surgeon, he was always search- 
ing into the causes or prior stages ot every 
thing that was obscure; and a letter of his 
to Dr. Heberden is considered a sufficient 
proof that he, and not Dr. Heberden, dis- 
covered the cause, or more properly the na- 
ture of the angina pectoris, a disease till 
then as obscure as almost any on the physi- 
cian’s list. 

During all these years he had never lost 
sight of an incident which had struck him 
while a surgeon’s apprentice at Sodbury, 
near Bristol. A young woman from the 
country called at the surgery for advice. 
The subject of small-pox (the commonest 
of all topics of conversation in those days) 
was mentioned; and she remarked that she 
was in no danger from small-pox, as she 
had had the cow-pock. Jenner put down in 
his note-book whatever he heard on this sub- 
ject afterwards; and, among other things, 
the anecdote of the Duchess of Cleveland 
and Moll Davis (Lady Mary Davis): that 
when the duchess was warned by Moll Davis 
that she might any day lose her beauty by 
small-pox, she replied that she did not stand 
in that danger, as she had had a disorder 
which would prevent her ever having the 
small-pox. 

The visit of the country girl took place 
before 1776; for that was the year when 
Jenner went to London to complete his pro- 
fessional education. He repeatedly spoke 
to Hunter on the prospect this afforded of 
getting the mastery of the small-pox; but 
Hunter never gave his mind to it, nor 
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seemed to consider 1t any thing more than 
a boyish dream of his pupil. Other wise 
men were appealed to, with no better suc- 
cess; and Jenner had to pursue his researches 
alone. The date should be attended to, be- 
cause attempts have been made in France 
to deprive him of the honor of his discovery, 
from a French clergyman at Montpellier 
having told two English gentlemen there, 
in 1781, that there was a disease in animals, 
and especially in sheep, but also in cows, 
which, being caught by the milkers of ewes 
and cows, rendered them safe from small- 
pox. One of these Englishmen, it is said, 
declared that he should report the fact to 
his friend Jenner. Jenner, however, was 
never so informed; and, if he had been, his 
answer would have been that he had been 
studying that very fact for above a dozen 
years, and had communicated the result of 
his observations to the profession five years 
before,—viz., in 1776. 

There was no haste about his method of 
proceeding at any time. He soon found 
that most persons who had had the cow-pock 
were unable to receive small-pox by inocu- 
lation, and never had it otherwise ; but he 
also ascertained that some persons did take 
the small-pox who were declared to have had 
the cow-pock. Here began the difference 
between Jenner and a multitude of doctors, 
and others who caught at the notion, after his 
practice was fully established, taking any- 
body’s word for having had cow-pock, and 
believing any disease of any cow to be the 
thing wanted. Jenner was aware what care, 
patience, and discrimination were necessary 
to ascertain and command all the conditions 
of such an experiments and he pursued his 
inquiry in silence for years before he brought 
the world down upon him by the announce- 
ment of his discovery. It was at least ten 
years, from 1770 to 1780, before he confided 
to an intimate friend the strong hope he en- 
tertained of standing between the living and 
the dead, and staying the plague. 

And what a plague it was! Small-pox 
was for centuries confounded with what we 
now call specifically the plague. The first 
case we know of that can be distinctly 
pointed out as small-pox, was that of the 
daughter of Alfred the Great, Elfrida, wife 
of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. She recov- 
ered; but her grandson (the next case re- 
corded), died of it in A.D. 961. For nearly 
eight hundred years it went on ravaging 
Europe at short intervals; and whenever 
Europeans set foot on a new soil, there they 
left the disease, if they did not find it. In 
Persia, it occasionally swept through the 
land, leaving the stench of death in its track ; 
and millions of Hindoos have sunk under it. 
It so raged among them at the time of Jen- 
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ner’s discovery, that they were tricked into | visitation was over for the time, what a wreck 
the practice of vaccination in a curious way. | was left! Those who had fled in good time 
A Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Ellis, wrote a poem | returned, almost afraid to look about them. 
in praise of vaccination, transcribed it on | Strong men seemed palsied ; the young and 
some very ancient paper, and put it where | beautitul were altered, past all knowledge, 
it was “found” as a relic of antique litera- | with their swollen features and weak senses ; 
ture. Another gentleman, Dr. Anderson of infants were blinded and disfigured: the 
Madras, did precisely the same thing; and| remnants of households were in mourning, 
the Hindoos, with their established practice | or watching some coughing, wasting rela- 
of, inoculation, and their veneration for the | tive, called convalescent, through the down- 
cow, took easily to the practice. But one | ward stages of consumption. Badas all this 
consequence of the deception was that others | was, there was worse to come. 

than Hindoos were misled; and we find| Early in the last century, several pam- 
among French authors, at this day, notices | phlets appeared in the course of three or four 
of the passages in Sanscrit literature which | years on the practice of inoculation for small- 
prove that vaccination was practised thou- | pox, as witnessed in Turkey; but no great 
sands of years ago! The Red Indians, and |attention was paid to the suggestion till 
the tribes of Africa, and the islanders of the | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who inves- 
Pacific, have been less fortunate than peo- | tigated the subject at Constantinople, caused 
ples who have an ancient literature. Whole | her own son to be inoculated, and brought 
tribes have been destroyed by the disease. | him home as an evidence of the benefits of 
Mr. Catlin’s pathetic account of the death of | the practice. From the date of her arrival 
the last of the Mandans is only an illustra- |in London, 1722, the practice spread through 
tion of what has passed in every known | the kingdom—at first slowly, and then very 
country on the globe. What the scourge | rapidly, till every educated parent had his 
was in every-day life at home, in every Eu- | children inoculated, as we have them vacci- 
ropean nation, all history shows. I may ob-/nated now. Yet not quite ih the same way. 
serve that, to increase the consternation, | Dr. Jenner had a wretched remembrance of 
there were occasional instances of persons the method in his own case. He was bled, 
having the disease more than once. Louis | starved, and sunk till he was considered low 
XV. of France who died of it at sixty-four, | enough to run the risk of premature small- 


was universally known to have haditat four-| pox. Many children suffered permanently 
teen; and it is said that one hundred and | from this treatment. But this, great as it 
thirty writers have furnished instances of | was, was a minor evil. 


this liability. In contemplating the advantage to indi- 

Grave as was the evil up to the beginning | viduals of undergoing the smali-pox under 
of the last century, it was bearable in com-| chosen and favorable circumstances, in the 
parison with what happened afterwards, for | midst of health, and when parents and nurses 
cighty or ninety years. Before the practice | were at liberty to attend upon the patient, 
of inoculation was introduced, the pestilence | everybody seemed to overlook the certain 
came every few years, and never entirely | consequences of keeping the disease always 
died out between ; but it left people’s minds | alive and afloat. Ina little while, everybody 
comparatively at ease in the intervals. Its | near the inoculated patient who had any sus- 
raging periods were truly shocking. It car-|ceptibility to the disease took it; and the 
ried off several persons in one house, if not | mortality rose from year to year till, in Jen- 
the entire family. It left those who recov-|ner’s time, it far exceeded that from any 
ered blind of one eye, or of both; or deaf;}known disease. Even under the perpetual 
or in such a state as to die by pleurisy in a | weeding which was going on, from the con- 
few weeks, or consumption in a few months. | stant prevalence of the malady, the deaths 
Scrofula remained behind, in almost every | were one in four of those attacked; and in 
house where small-pox had been. It had/the hospitals, the average of mortality was 





been supposed that the blindness was caused | thirty per cent. The parents of children 
by pustules on the eycball; but it was ascer- | who had been early secured by inoculation 
tained that the real evil was a putrescence | blessed the Englishwoman who had brought 
of the substance of the eye, proceeding from | the boon to the firesides of her countrymen: 
the sunk state of the frame, which caused | but observers who took a wider range of 
some other fatal mischicf, if it spared the | view said that, admirable as was her cour- 
eyes. ‘This was the stage in which wine and | age, and excellent as were her intentions, 
bark, meat and brandy, were administered ; | she had caused the premature death of thou- 
and not erroneously, some high authorities | sands of each generation since her own, by 
tell us. ‘The hot fires and closed windows | turning the occasional sweep of the pesti- 
were a terrible mistake ; but not the stimulat- | lence into a constant pressure, incalculably 
ing diet and medicine, they say. When the |more fatal. The effect was so obvious that 
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versal attention, inoculation for small-pox 
was forbidden by royal authority in 1763: 
and in Spain the practice was almost en- 
tirely suppressed; in consequence of which 
the mortality from small-pox was smaller, in 
proportion to the population, than in any 
other country in Europe. 

Under such circumstances as those of his 
time, Jenner could not but be eager, on the 
one hand, to establish an antidote to the dis- 
ease ; and, anxious, on the other hand, to 
make sure of his facts before he published 
them. Hence the caution he gave to his 
friend Gardner, at the end of a ride they 
took in 1780, in the course of which Jenner 
disclosed the whole history of his researches 
into the pustular diseases of cows, for ten 
years past. He urged upon his friend that 
the conversation was confidential, because 
“if any thing untoward” should turn up in 
his experiments, the profession would mock 
at him, the public would complain of being 
deceived, and the whole benefit would be de- 
layed or lost. 

The “untoward” circumstance which 
made a world «of mischief soon after, and 
wellnigh broke Jenner’s spirit, was one which 
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in France, where the mischief had fixed uni- | 


he afterwards suffered torture, and did not 
attempt to conceal it. ‘I am beset on all 
sides by snarling fellows,” he writes, “ and 
so ignorant withal that they know no more 
of the disease they write about than the ani- 
mals which generate it. . . . It is impossible 
for me, single-handed, to combat all my ad- 
versaries. Standing, as I do, before so aw- 
ful a tribunal, my friends will volunteer their 
counsel, and IMMEDIATELY appear in court. 
Give me as much of your company as you 
can, and as speedily.” We find him implor- 
ing his friends not to neglect him, complain- 
ing of wrong, overwork, depression, and 

overty; longing for life to be over; suffer- 
ing bitterly, in short, but never for a mo- 
ment falling below his duty, failing to assert 
his cause, or losing his characteristic mod- 
esty and candor in dealing with opponents. 
Any man who was not brave would have 
bullied his enemies more or less, or given 
up the cause. 

The highest courage was required, also, 
|to try the first express experiment of vac- 
| cination. It took place on a day, the anni- 
| Yersary of which was held as a festival at 
| Berlin and elsewhere, not long ago, and may 


‘be still, for aught I know. On the 14th of 





he had had the patience to study and mas- | May, 1796, Jenner vaccinated a boy of the 
ter: the fact that more than one pustular | name of Phipps, eight years old, from the 
disease of the cow affected the hands of the | hand of a dairywoman who had the true 


milkers and could not be distinguished by | cow-pock: the boy went well through the ex- 


them from the true cow-pock. Of course, | periment, was inoculated for smail-pox in 
their testimony was caught at by the profes- | July, and failed to take it. From this time 
sion, on every occasion of small-pox follow- | forward, it was the custom to make the 14th 
ing the false cow-pock. The doctors them-|of May a day of rejoicing in Prussia and 
selves did not stop to learn distinctions, but | elsewhere, and to publish the annual results 
vaccinated with any thing that came from a/| of vaccination. For many years the vacci- 
cow, or from milkers who had any kind of'| nations exceeded the births, showing that the 
sore to show as caused by the cow. There | people were aware of their danger, while any 
were even instances of surgeons who charged | remained unsecured. In Prussia, the deaths 
their lancets and “threads” from the pus- | from small-pox had averaged 40,000 an- 
tules of small-pox! Jenner was in no way |nually before vaccination was introduced ; 
to blame for the mistakesmade. He had as-/and within twenty years they had sunk to 
certained every point he could think of as | 3,000, though there had been a large acces- 
ascertainable: he had carefully explained | sion of new territory. Sweden, and Dsn- 
how much remained doubtful: he asked for | mark, and some territories in Germany re- 
facts, and most earnestly for such as might | mained absolutely free from small-pox for 
seem to show him to be wrong: he set aside | twenty years after the practice of vaccina- 
every consideration but that of putting a/|tion had been properly adopted. A sudden 
stop to the small-pox. Nothing could ex-| change from the few preceding years when 
ceed his candor, his modesty, his disinterest- | 600,000 persons died annually of small-pox 
edness. But how about his courage? some |in the world at large, and 210,000 in Eu- 
may ask. rope ; and when every quarter of a century 
I should say that the mere act of publish-| saw twenty-five millions of human beings 
ing his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Causes and Effects | carried off by the foulest of distempers ! 


of the Variole Vaccine,” with his keen pre- 
vision of the reception it would meet with 
from the profession, who would be followed 
by the public, proves an extraordinary 
amount of moral courage in a man so retir- 


When the good sense of society got the 
‘better of the bigotry and ignorance of the 
learned and the lowly, Jenner began to re- 
ceive his due. At first, he was widely exe- 


crated as a monster who would degrade the 
human race to the level of brutes. Accord- 
ing to some who should have known better, 


ing, so sensitive, and so prone to despon- 
dency as Jenner. It is no contradiction that 
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we ought by this time to have been mooing 
and baaing, or going on all-fours, or pastur- 
ing like Nebuchadnezzar. Jenner outlived 
that cry. As for the clamor about his blas- 
pasar in taking human health out of the 

ands of Providence, it was only what Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and her followers 
had gone through before. Generally speak- 
ing, he was estimated sooner than the great 
benefactors of mankind usually are. He re- 
ceived thanks from almost the whole circle 
of crowned heads, and was informed of the 
vaccination of all manner of princes and 
valuable persons all the world over. Poems 
were published, and five medals were struck 
in his honor; and there were some who re- 
membered that he, the father of a family, 
had largely sacrificed his practice (he had 
long been a physician, because he had not 
sufficient leisure as a surgeon), without ob- 
taining any recompense whatever from his 
discovery ; and hence arose the movement 
which obtained for him a grant of £10,000 
from Parliament, followed, some years later, 
by another of £20,000. To the end of his 
days, however, the great discoverer suffered 
grave inconveniences from the work of his 
life. HLle was not only overwhelmed with 
correspondence ; the correspondence was in 
a great degree occasioned by the blunders of 
those who wrote to him. We are told that 


his patience was unbounded; and he went 
on to the last explaining matters which he 
had made clear in print years before ; but it 


was weary work! The same mistakes were 
repeated incessantly ; and then the blame of 
failure was thrown upon him. Through it 
all, however, he had the comfort of knowing 
that the terrible disease was disappearing 
wherever his method of prevention was 
tried; and that in several countries, the 
next generation would grow up without 
knowing, except from description, what the 
small-pox was like. He was still writing 
letters and giving guidance to applicants 
when, in January, 1823, when he was seventy- 
four years old, he was struck down by apo- 
plexy in his library, and died that very easy 
death. 

Such was the career of a discoverer who 
has doubtless saved more lives than any 
other man: perhaps more than all the slaugh- 
terers of their kind have killed since small- 
pox was first known. We can scarcely sup- 
pose that war has ever destroyed so many as 
fifteen millions every quarter of a century. 
If ever a discoverer was to be envied it must 
bethis man; yet we see that life was not al- 
together charming to him; and further, that 
his special discovery seemed no very exhila- 
rating affair to himself. He was not the less, 
but the more, a great man for this; and the 
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more the dreams of the dreamer approach 
to the qualified view which Jenner took of 
the career of discovery, the more likely it is 
that the dreamer should enter into Jenner’s 
fellowship. 

I must add a word about the position in 
which we now find ourselves. By this time 
we ought to be like the Swedish and Danish 
children of thirty years ago—unable to bear 
witness to small-pox, more or less: or, at 
least, we should be able to tell nothing beyond 
some dim remembrance of the nursemaids 
and gossips shaking their heads over chil- 
dren who are made to understand that they 
are injured individuals, on whom experi- 
ments have been tried, as if they were dumb 
brutes. I remember the way in which an 
old sempstress and my nurse lifted up their 
eyes against my parents and the doctor, and 
made me quite vain of their pity when I had 
two marks to show on my arm, vaccination 
being then new enough to induce parents to 
try inoculation after it. We may also re- 
member uncles or aunts, or at least grand- 
parents, pitted with small-pox. Even at this 
day, anybody who walks through Donny- 
brook fair, or anywhere in the lower order 
of streets in Dublin, will be struck with the 
number of pitted faces, and of one-eyed peo- 
ple whom he meets. This should be the 
utmost we know of small-pox at the date of 
sixty-four years from the publication of Jen- 
ner’s “Inquiry.” Yet the case is far other- 
wise. There has been a recent spread of the 
disease, quite serious enough to awaken us 
all to consideration. We hear occasional 
doubts of the efficacy of vaccination ; hints 
that it is wearing out: suspicion that it was 
sadly overpraised at first; and even some 
suggestions that it causes diseases as bad as 
that which it obviated. While such things 
are said, no attention that can be given to 
the case can be too vigilant. For my own 
part, old and experienced as I am, I see in 
all these hints and complaints nothing but a 
repetition of the things that were said in 
Jenner’s day ; and I feel confident that if he 
were among us, he would lay his finger on 
each cause of failure as readily and infallibly 
as he did in the lastcentury. I believe that, 
as the novelty and exquisite sense of relief 
have died out, carelessness has crept in; 
that we do not understand so well as we 
ought in what stage of the cow’s ailment the 
vaccine matter is proper for our use, nor per- 
haps how to distinguish the spurious from 
the genuine pock. I am very sure that there 
is great carelessness about the transference 
of the lymph from one subject to another ; 
and I think it hardly probable that vaccina- 
tion can be infallibly administered by the 
whole generation of parochial surgeons who 
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are planted down in a fortuitous way through- 
out the country. There are other adverse 
chances: but these are enough to account for 
a re-appearance and slight spread of the old 
disease. Jenner would wonder that it is no 
worse. 

If there is among us a man as devoted, 
and candid, and patiently sagacious as Jen- 
ner, and as little ambitious of glory on his 
own account, here is a career laid open to 
him. Let him take up Jenner’s work. Let 


him carefully study Jenner’s course of in- 
quiry, his experiments, his replies to oppo- 
nents, his exposures of mistakes ; and then we 
shall see where we are wrong, and how our 
old enemy has partly got his head from un- 
der our heel. Let him, when duly qualified, 
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test the proceedings of the Royal Jennerian 
Society (which probably knows most of the 
matter), and of every other dispensing au- 
thority. The question of compulsory or vol- 
untary vaccination is one upon which every 
citizen can form an opinion. Before we ar- 
gue that point, we ought to be satisfied that 
the vaccination we require and impose is the 
thing we intend; and the medical men are 
the persons who alone can settle this point. 
Let us hope that the spirit of Jenner, in some 
mind of to-day, will rise to the task, and 
enable the future historian to say that the 
small-pox was quelled in Great Britain in 
the eighteenth, and extirpated in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 
INGLEBY Scort. 





Wnuat’s 1n A Name.—The following anec- | 
dote shows how the French laugh at the Repub- | 


lican ideal, and if not true, is at least ben tro- 
vato :— 

Under the République Frangaise the titles of 
nobility were of course abolished with the prefix 


du or de; farther, the saints were abolished ; | 


farther, the names of the months were abolished. 


weil disposed to the government of the day, at 
the bureau for some certificate or other docu- 


ment; the following colloquy ensues; OFFICIAL. | 


“What name ??—GrENTLEMAN. “Jonsicur le 


Comte du Saint Janvier !?? —Orr. “ Quoi?” | 
—Repetiiion—Orr. ‘‘No Monsieur now.”— 


Gest. “Well, le Comte du Saint Janvier.”.— 


don ; du Saint Janvier.’—Orr. “ Sacre bleu, no 
dus.’ —Gext. ‘ Saint Janvier.’—Orr. (with a 
roar) “No saints here !”—Gent. (wishing 
to be conciliatory) ‘* Citoyen Janvier.” — Orr. 
“Look at ordonnance, cy no Janvier now.”— 
Gent. 
I call myself.’—Orr. “’Cre nom. 
Nivoise!’—grand crash. Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité.— Notes and Queries. 


SmxcHaLese Fotk Lore.—The following 
bit of Singhalese folk lore deserves a place in 
your columns :— 

“ The Singhalese have the impression that the 


est; a belief which they have embodied in the 
proverb, that ‘he who has seen a white crow, 
the nest of a paddy bird, a straight coco-nut tree, 
or a dead monkey, is certain to live forever.’ 


This piece of folk lore has evidently reached | 


Ceylon from India, where it is believed that per- 


sons dwelling on the spot where a hanuman | 


monkey (S. entellus) has been killed, will die, 
and that even its bones are unlucky, and that no 


“* Mais, must have a name; what shall | 
Citoyen | 





house erected where they are hid under ground 
can prosper. Hence, when a house is to be 


, built, it is one of the employments of the Jyotish 
| philosophers to ascertain by their science that 


none such are concealed; and Buchanan ob- 
serves that ‘it is perhaps owing to this fear of 
ill-luck, that no native will acknowledge his hav- 


| ing seen a dead hanuman.’” 
Figurez-vous the arrival of a French nobleman, | 


This extract has been taken from Sir J. Em- 
erson Tennent’s charming book on Ceylon, 3rd 
edit. vol. i. p. 133. A note is appended to the 
last sentence of the extract :— 


“ Buchanan’s Survey of Bhagulpoor, p. 142. 
At Gibraltar it is believed that the body of a dead 


' monkey is never found on the rock.’’—Notes and 
Orr. (wrathfully) “ No counts.’—Genr. “ Par- | 


Queries. 


Tue fact that places within the tropics have 
the sun vertical to them twice a year, and, there- 


'fore, have double seasons—two summers and 


two winters—has been noticed by various writ- 
ers of mark during the last three centuries, but 
has been strangely overlooked by others, includ- 
ing Humboldt and Sir John Herschel. The 
author of the treatise, entitled Zhe Six Months’ 
Seasons at the Tropics, deems this phenomenon 


| entitled to more attention than has yet been be- 


stowed upon it, because a thorough knowledge 
of it may “reasonably be expected to be of as 


' much service in the tropics as that of the single 
remains of a monkey are never found in the for- | 


seasons is found to be in the extra-tropical parts 
of the earth.” He, therefore, writes with a view 
to make the fact popularly known, both as to its 
astronomical cause, and its effect upon the phe- 
nomena of animal and vegetable life. 


Tue pianist, Leopold de Meyer, has been 
struck with palsy, and it is feared that he will 
not be able to re-appear in public. 
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From The Saturday Review, 1 Dec. 
THE EMPEROR-POPE. 

How far the pamphlet of M. Cayla upon 
the subject of the Emperor-Pope may be a 
reflex of the sentiments of his sovereign, is 
a question at present much discussed and 
apparently insoluble. A French pamphlet 
is a very remarkable literary work, and may 
be easily taken for more than it is worth. 
Its oracular style, its epigrammatic sen- 
tences, and, above all, the habit every 
French writer so readily contracts of never 
closing a sentence without a note of admira- 
tion to express his astonishment that he has 
been permitted to live to make a remark so 
full of brilliancy and talent, are very impres- 
sive. The reader feels that any man who 
can talk about empires and nationalities 
with such sang-froid, who can put so man 
paradoxes and so few sentences into eac 
page, must be the mouth-piece of an em- 

eror. One’s natural impression, on perus- 
ing a work so pretentious as that of M. 
Cayla, would onhate be that he is an in- 
spired messenger from the Tuileries. This 
would possibly be fallacious. M. Cayla has 


written to propose that Napoleon III. should 
become a Pius the Tenth, but whether or no 
that monarch intends really to take upon 
him the position of Father of the Faithful is 
quite a different matter. 


In fact, a French 
pamphlet is very little more in general than 
a trial balloon, sent up to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the world, and to see in what direc- 
tion the air currents are setting. Up it goes, 
a little airy, light production, carefully in- 
flated and emptied of all ballast, dressed in 
the gaudiest colors, under the protection of 
some experienced aéronaut. The aéronaut 
is not*much more in the secret than the 
rest of us. He is accustomed to such expe- 
ditions, and to sail under sealed orders. All 
he knows is that the ascent is to be made. 
He drifts away in the direction of Austria, 
or Constantinople, or Jerusalem, or Rome. 
Very soon he is out of sight, or lost among 
the clouds, and we turn to see who is the 
next comer. Isit the grand imperial balloon 
of M. de la Guerroniére, or the airy little car 
of M. About? This time it is only M. Caya. 
When the performer is one drawn, as in the 
present instance, from the ranks, it is diffi- 
cult to say how far the performance takes 
place under imperial patronage, and conse- 
quently how far it is worth going to sce. At 
all times it is hard to know whether a French 
pamphlet is to be relied upon. It may mean 
much, or little, or it may mean absolutely 
nothing. One cannot absolutely depend even 
upon M. Dentu. Official inspiration is of so 
many kinds. The most, perhaps, that can 
be said about M. Cayla’s production is that 
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not absolutely unwilling it should be pub- 
lished. 

In some respects the emperor of the French 
would not make a very bad national pope. 
His domestic relations are more creditable 
than those of Henry VIII, and he is prob- 
ably very nearly as religious. Even in our 
own country, the appellation of most relig- 
ious and gracious king is a testimony rather 
to the piety of the nation which confers, than 
a necessary proof of the sanctity of the man 
who accepts it; and were the head of the 
French empire proved to be unfitted for the 
highest dignities of the Church, his blessing 
would not perhaps be esteemed less valuable 
by those nk were fortunate enough to win 
it. The French clergy, by their conduct 
during the early years of the second empire, 
have estopped themselves from objecting on 
moral or religious grounds to the character 
of their monarch. He has received plenary 
absolution at their hands, and it is too late 
for them to complain if, having sowed the 
wind, they now seem likely to reap the 
whirlwind. The wags of the salons of Paris 
might, it is true, be a little irreverent tow- 
ards the sacred person of the new pontiff. 
At first, the council of ministers might be 
thought a strange kind of consistory. But 
industry, courage, and a private course of 
instruction from the chaplains of the court 
would soon render most of its members ca- 
pable of passing muster as theological au- 
thorities on points of discipline or doctrine. 
There is no reason why the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception should not be ma- 
tured at Compiégne, as readily as at Rome; 
and Count de Morny is quite as likely as 
Cardinal Antonelli to be canonized after 
death. Indeed, the change would be spirit- 
ually important to adlarge number of the im- 
perial following; and heresy would become 
so unlucrative that it would soon cease to be 
dangerous. Legitimist and Orleanist sec- 
tarians might still be found to assert that, 
though there is one God, it is not equally 
certain that Napoleon is his prophet. But 
the mass of officials throughout France would 
be clear that the two articles of faith could 
not be separated for a moment in thought. 
Prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors would be 
bright and shining witnesses of the new doc- 
trine. There would be an apostle in every 
bureau to preach faith and its rewards. The 
prospects of the Church might form a new 
topic in imperial speeches, and each epi- 
grammatic oration be appropriately closed 
with an imperial benediction. Disaffection 
in the provinces would be rendered univer- 
sally impossible when it was once generally 
known that Napoleon III. had declined to 
intercede with Heaven for any of the disaf- 


its publication proves that the emperor was | fected, and the dread of losing his prince’s 
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prayers would be terrible enough to break 
the spirit of the boldest rebel. An imperial 


tour throughout the departments would not, | 


as now, be a dry formality of state—it would 
be an occasion of spiritual outpouring and 
consolation. With his pastoral crook in one 
hand, and the Code Napoleon in the other, 
the head of the Church would perhaps start 
on his episcopal circuit, carrying in his train 
the devout M. Billault, who with tears in his 
eyes would discharge the functions of the 
chief archimandrite of the empire. 

That the empire would strengthen itself 
immensely in France, if it were able to 
gather the reins of ecclesiastical no less than 
of political power into its hands, is self-evi- 
dent. In a country like France, where the 
yoice of the masses, in theory at least, is 
supreme, religion will always be a useful 
ally for the government to have at its com- 
mand. For a short time the present em- 
peror succeeded in turning the clerical party 
into his instruments. But though Ultra- 
montanism may be the ally of Oppositions, 
or of Revolutions, or, for a short time, even 
of Republicanism, it could never be the per- 
manent ally of a monarch whose ambition is 
to head a democratic political propaganda. 
But by severing religion from Ultramontan- 
ism, and Gallicizing his own Church, the 
emperor would achieve two important re- 
sults. He would free himself from what, 
up to the present moment, has been a check 
upon his foreign policy. Secondly, if suc- 
cessful, he would gain all the strength at 
home which a prince necessarily has to 
whom the clergy look for ‘bread and for 
promotion, and whom the devout are com- 
pelled to regard as their spiritual superior. 


Napoleon ItI. has already taken into his | 


pay the bureaucracy and the journals of 
France; and (in the Senate) has subsidized 
her notabilities. In becoming pope of 
France, as M. Cayla is pleased to call it, he 
would merely be going one step further, and 
taking into the pay of the empire the religion 
of the state. ‘The consequences would be 
twofold. Ceremonial religion, it is true, by 
becoming purely national, would gain a new 
lease of vitality in France. But, strange as 
the assertion may appear, a blow would fall 
upon the cause of liberty. Ultramontanism 
is not a-creed that can commend itself to 
the approbation of Protestants, or Liberals, 
or Englishmen. Yet, in one sense, Ultra- 
montanism is at this day, in France, the 
cause of freedom. ‘The power of the Papal 
Church is one of the few forces still left 
which can exercise the least check upon the 
despotism of the empire. ‘That power is 
gradually melting into thin air; and many 
who have no sympathy for the pope or for 
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the reactionary pietism of his partisans, but 
who would not have been sorry to make use 
of the Church to moderate the empire, see, 
| with regret, their last hope fading. It will 
no longer be possible, if Ultramontanism is 
overthrown, to play off the tyranny of super- 
stition against the tyranny of material force. 

There are many in France, whose weight 
this last year has been thrown into the scale 
‘of Catholicism, whose names are a proof 
that it is from broad political foresight, and 
not from narrow pietism, that they have 
chosen to enroll themselves among the de- 
fenders of the Catholic cause. Should Na- 
poleon III. really dream of carrying into 
execution the project suggested in the pam- 
phlet of M. Cayla, he will have to encounter 
the opposition, not merely of the Catholic 
_party, but of the whole French bar, of the 
| entire Legitimist and Orleanist body, and 
| of many sincere Republicans and even Free- 
| thinkers, who, on the wide political grounds 
_ above mentioned, would not hesitate to make 
| common cause with the religionists of Paris 
}and the provinces. Would Napoleon II. 
be strong enough to set at naught an op- 
position so compact, and above all so un- 
\flinching and devoted, as that with which 
|he would be obliged to contend. Among 
the ranks of the French Opposition there 
}are many possible martyrs and not a few 
‘heroes. Yet he is seated firmly in the sad- 
| dle, and it would take no slight internal con- 
| vulsion to shake his hold upon the crown. 
Nor is the influence of the clerical party in 
| France at this moment particularly great, 
| though the full strength of that party has 
/not been shown in the recent agitation rela- 
|tive to the pope. The pope’s temporal do- 
minion is probably an clement of weakness 
in the position of his French adherents, for 
it places him in antagonism to the Italian 
sympathies of the French people. But should 
he cease to be a claimant for a throne, there 
is no saying how far Ultramontanism might 
hold its own against the empire. Hitherto 
the battle has been between liberal views 
| backed by despotism, and reactionary views 
| backed by Catholicism. Thenceforward the 
| battle would be between despotism on the 
one hand, and Ultramontanism, supported 
by the friends of freedom, on the other. It 
\is difficult to foresee the end of such a con- 
| flict, because no historical precedent is pre- 
jcisely in point. Ultramontanism has gen- 
erally fallen, but then it has scldom as yet 
been backed by the full strength of a Lib- 
eral Opposition. 

Yet though the issue of the struggle may 
possibly be doubtful, the friends of the pa- 
pacy, if they are wise in their generation, 
will seek to avoid it altogether. It is not 
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worth their while to quarrel with Napoleon 
over the appointment of a miserable bishop. 
A permanent separation between the Gal- 
lican and the mother Church would be per- 
haps the severest blow the papacy has ever 
received. Blows of this kind are generally 
irretrievable. Religion may die for a time 
among a people, and be revived again; a 
heresy may gather strength, and yet ulti- 
mately be exploded ; scepticism may triumph, 
and quickly pass away. But of all “ isms” 
the most formidable to the Catholic cause is 
nationalism. When schism takes this shape, 
it is wellnigh incurable. The pope cannot 
afford to look with equanimity on the seces- 
sion of the French Church. In the French 
emperor he would lose, not only his eldest 
son, but his most vigorous missionary. 
Three hundred years ago, by the ill-timed 
recipitancy of two days, Roman Catholicism 
ost not merely a little island, which would 
have been a small matter—it lost in reality 
the opportunity of colonizing the world. 
Bounded on the north by antagonistic creeds 
which owe their separate origin either to ac- 
cident or to national idiosyncrasies, if Ro- 
man Catholicism had succeeded in retaining 
England it would have retained the mastery 
of theseas. In the apostasy of England and 
the decadence of Spain it found that its hold 
upon maritime enterprise was gone. But 
so long as France was faithful it was able to 
hope for continually enlarged fields of mis- 
sionary labor in heathen lands. The French 
flag during the last century has been to a 
great extent the banner of Roman Catholic 
proselytism—more especially in the Eastern 
seas, where French activity, unnoticed by 
English eyes, these forty years has been in- 
creasing in a most striking manner. It is in 
virtue of his fleets, his sailors, and his trade, 
no less than in virtue of his Ultramontane 
clergy, that the Chief of the French empire 
has a right to esteem himself the best-be- 
loved son of Rome. Among the European 
nations whose destiny it is to colonize the 
globe, there may be few who own the su- 
premacy of the successor of the apostles. 
This consolation, however, is still left him, 
that he is at the head of a great religious 
propaganda among the heathen, which shel- 
ters itself under the guns of French men-of- 
war, 





France, from another point of view is 
equally important to the papacy. The phases 
of English opinion exercise but little influ- 
ence upon Continental minds. The diverg- 
ence of tastes and habits, the antipathy of 
character, the dissimilarity of antecedents, 
and lastly the diversity of language which 
separate us from the rest of the European 
world, prevent English thought from commu- 
nicating itself or being understood abroad. 
But France, on the other hand, is en rapport 
with the greater part of Europe. Her ideas 
circulate to the east and to the south with 
electric rapidity, and vibrate through the in- 
most heart of many whose national pride and 
independence leads them to detest the nation 
which impregnates them with her own senti- 
ments and conceits. The French language 
is a vehicle which conveys French opinion 
through the length and breadth of the Con- 
tinent. A Frenchman is a terrible cosmop- 
olite, who half mesmerizes and half brow- 
beats the rest of the European world into 
sympathy with his will. They feel for him 
the strange aversion, combined with the 
strange attraction, by which weaker animals 
are moved at the approach of some half-sav- 
age and agile superior. If France snaps for- 
ever the link which binds her to Rome, the 
sound will reverberate through the Continent 
in a way in which the sound of no other se- 
cession would be heard. More especially 
would the shock be felt among the members 
of the Latin family, the reunion of whom 
into one great empire is said to be the dream 
of that new imperial house whose dreams are 
like the reflex of the dreams of Charlemagne. 
There is no price too heavy for the pope, if 
he be wise, to pay, to prevent the scandal of 
so contagious an apostasy. Great systems 
like the papacy are more likely to perish by 
the folly and incapacity of their head than by 
any great increase in the enlightenment of 
the world. Timely concessions might have 
saved Germany, and perhaps snatched Eng- 
land, from the Reformation. Timely con- 
cessions in these latter days might even have 
preserved the Patrimony of St. Peter. Un- 
less Roman Catholicism is certain of victory 
in the event of a collision between the French 
emperor and itself, it would be simple mad- 
ness on the part of the Vatican to provoke, 
or rather not resolutely to decline the conflict. 





Tne Swedish Chamber of Nobles have sent 
to Garibaldi six rifled cannon, and a sum of 
7,500f., the result of subscriptions in Sweden in 
favor of the enfranchisement of Southern Italy. 


A Vienna letter states that the Austrian gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent any political demon- 
strations, has resolved to forbid masquerades and 
balls at Venice during the carnival. 
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From All the Year Round. 
UNDER THE SNOW. 

ALTHOUGH Switzerland is famous, all the 
world over, for its lofty mountains, still, in 
foreign countries, many lads of my age, and 
in my station of life, may not exactly know 
that the Jura is a chain of mountains formed 
by several parallel chains which extend from 
Basle, in Switzerland, quite up to France, and 
a little way into it, running in the direction 
from north-east to south-west. The length 
of the Jura is about one hundred and sev- 
enty miles, and its breadth from thirty-five 
to forty miles. It contains a great number 
of deep valleys, and several mountains whose 
summits are very lofty. 

I mention these dry details at the outset, 
in order that you may better understand 
what happened to me; for it is, in great 
measure, the difference of the height of the 
mountains which renders them more or less 
habitable. ‘The higher they are, the sharper 
is the cold there, the shorter is the summer, 
the scantier is the vegetation, and the ear- 
lier does the snow cover it. Some of these 
mountains are even so lofty that the snow 
on their tops is never entirely and com- 
pletely melted, but remains in patches in the 
hollows. Nevertheless, all the mountains of 
the Jura lose their upper garment of snow 


every year ; some sort of herbage springs on 


the highest summits; at many points they 
are clothed with magnificent woods of beech, 
oak, and especially firs; whilst other parts 
afford excellent pasture-ground, on which 
very fine cattle are reared, and particularly 
oxen, cows, and goats. Notwithstanding 
which, these beautiful mountains are scarcely 
habitable more than five months in the year, 
from May or June until the beginning of 
October. 

As soon as the snows are melted and the 
summits are clothed again with green, our 
villages, which are all built in the valleys or 
on the lower slopes, send their herds up the 
mountain, This departure is quite a holi- 
day; and yet we herdsmen have to spend 
the whole summer away from our families, 
leading a hard-working life with many pri- 
vations. We live almost entirely on a milk- 
and-cheese dict, which we call by a general 
name, daitage, having often nothing else to 


drink by way of a change but water from | 


the spring. We spend our time in grazing 
our herds and in making those large and 


handsome cheeses which are known as Gruy- 
ére. 

Every herdsman has, up in the mountain, 
a chalet, which is a wretched place for hu- 
man habitation, although mostly built of 
stone. It is roofed with small deal planks 
called bardeaux ; heavy stones, laid in rows 
upon them, press them down, and prevent 
the storms from stripping them off. The 
interior of a chalet is divided into three 
apartments; a well-closed stable or cow- 
house, to lodge the cattle at night; a nar- 
row and cool dairy, where the milk is kept 
in broad wooden bowls; and a kitchen, which 
also serves as a bedroom, where the herds- 
man not unfrequently sleeps on a bed of 
straw. The kitchen is furnished with a vast 
chimney, in which hangs an enormous cal- 
dron, for warming the milk and helping to 
convert it into cheese. As the chalet is our 
residence the whole summer long, we are 
obliged to store it with many little articles 
of necessity, to save having to go down to 
the valley to fetch them when wanted unex- 
pectedly. 

Our season hardly finishes before St. 
Denis’ Day, the 9th of October. We then 
quit the mountain, again making a holiday, 
delighted to return to our families. But we 
do not lead an idle life in the village, any 
more than we did at the chalet. We are ac- 
customed to depend upon ourselves, and are 


obliged to turn our hands to every thing. 


We make household utensils, tools, and fur- 
niture; we carve wood into fancy articles, 
which are afterwards dispersed all over Eu- 
rope. But, what is of the greatest impor- 
tance, the winter allows us spare time for 
our education. If the path to the school is 
not always open, the children are made to 
learn their lessons at home. The art of 
writing is not forgotten; and by reading 
aloud, we amuse and instruct others as well 
as ourselves. It was a good thing for me 
that I was so brought up. If I had not had 
these resources in my trouble, I know not 
what would have become of me. One thing 
at least is clear: the journal which follows 
could not have existed. Although only a 
Swiss country-lad, I have been able to write 
some sort of a history. Here it is, as I was 
able to note it down from day to day. 
November 22.—Since it is the will of God 
that I and my grandfather should be impris- 
oned in this chalet, I intend to record in 
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writing what happened to us. If we are des- | manner in which he made the inquiry seemed 
tind to perish here, our relations and friends | |to betray some secret intention, and I did 
will learn how our last days were spent; if snot give a very decided answer. “I was 
we are delivered this journal will preserve p-sepeigdl he added, “that it might be pru- 





the recollection of our dangers and our suf- 
ferings. It is also my grandfather’s wish 
that I should undertake it. 


The day before yesterday, in the village, | 


we had been expecting my father for several 
wecks past. St. Denis’ Day was over; all 
the herds had come down from the mountain 
together with their keepers. My father alone 
failed to make his appearance, and we began 
to ask, “ What can possibly detain him ?” 
I lost my mother three years ago; but my 
uncles and aunts assured me that I need not 
make myself uneasy; that probably there 
remained some grass to be eaten, and that 
was why my father kept the herd a little 
later up the mountain. 

At last my grandfather became alarmed. 
He said, “I will go myself and see why 
Francois does not come. I shall not be 
sorry to see the chalet once more. Who 
knows whether I shall be able to visit it 
next summer? Will you like to come with 
me?” 

It was the very request I was going to 
make; for, as I have no mother, we are al- 
most always together. We were soon ready 
to start. We mounted slowly, sometimes 
following narrow gorges, sometimes skirting 
the brink of deep precipices. About a quar- 
ter of a league before we came to the chalet, 
I was attracted by curiosity to the edge of a 
very steep rock. My grandfather, who had 
told me more than once that he did not like 
my doing so, hastened forward to pull me 
back; but a large stone, rolling backwards 
as he stepped upon it, caused him to sprain 
his foot, and put him to considerable pain. 
But in a few minutes he felt better and we 
hoped that no bad consequences would en- 
sue. With the help of his stout holly stick, 
and by leaning on my shoulder, he was able 
to drag himself as far as this place. 

My father was greatly surprised to see us. 
He was busy preparing for his departure ; so 
that if we had quietly waited at home one 
day longer, his arrival would have put an 
end to our uneasiness. That very same 
evening, Pierre was to set off with the re- 
mainder of the cheeses. 

After a short repose, my grandfather asked | 
me, “Are you very tired, Louis?” The’ 








it, by saying. 


dent to send on the boy with Pierre. The 


| wind has changed during the last half-hour, 


arid may perhaps bring us bad weather in 
the course of the night.” 

My father expressed the same fear, and 
urged me to follow that counsel. 

“‘T had much rather wait for you,” I said. 
‘“‘ Grandfather with his lame foot, stands in 
great need of a good night’s rest.” 

There hung over the fire a boiler which I 
regarded with greedy eyes. My father un- 
derstood the signal, and served us some 
soup made of maize-flour and milk, which 
we ate, like soldiers, all out of one bowl. It 
was agreed that we should all go down to- 
gether next day, which was yesterday. After 
which, I went to bed and fell asleep, without 
paying much attention to what was said by 
my father and grandfather, who had a long 
conversation in an undertone after their 
supper. 

Next morning I was quite surprised to see 
the mountain all covered with white. The 
snow was still falling with unusual heavi- 
ness, being driven by a violent wind. I 
should have been highly amused, had I not, 
remarked my relations’ anxicty. I was very” 
uneasy myself, when I saw my grandfather 
try to take a few steps, and drag himself 
along with great difficulty, supporting him- 
self by the furniture and against the wall. 
The accident of the day before had caused 
his foot to swell, and made it very painful. 

“Go,” he said. ‘ Lead away the child, 
before the snow is deeper. You see it is 
impossible for me to accompany you.” 

“But do you suppose, father, I can aban- 
don you in that way?” 

We spent a good portion of the day with- 
out coming toadecision. We had still hopes 
that assistance would be sent to us from the 
village. I said that I was big enough to do 
without a guide, and to help my father to 
drive the herd. My representations were 
of no use; my grandfather persisted in his 
resolution. He would not expose us to dan- 
ger, by becoming a burden on us. 

My father insisted, almost angrily. I 


iw ept while I witnessed the painful alterca- 


‘tion. At last I contrived to put an end to 
‘‘ Leave mealso in the chalet ; 
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you will reach home all the sooner. You | 
will come back with sufficient help to fetch 

us. Grandfather will have somebody to wait 

upon him and keephimcompany. We shall 

take care of one another, and Providence 

will take care of us both.” 

“ The boy is right,” my grandfather said. 
“ The snow is already so deep, and the storm 
so violent, that I apprehend more danger 
from his following you than from his staying 
with me. Here Frangois, take my stick, it 
is a strong one and pointed with iron. It 
will help you downas it helped me up. Let 
the cows out of the stable; leave us the goat 
and all the provisions which remain. I am 
more anxious about you than I am about 
myself.” 

When my father was on the point of start- 
ing, I gave him a handsome flask covered 
with fine wicker-work, which was a present 
from my mother, the first time I came up to 
the chalet. It contained wine which I had 
provided for my grandfather the day before. 
He pressed me in his arms. 

We drove out the herd, which appeared 
much surprised to find the earth covered 
with snow. Some of the cows seemed at a 
loss to find their way, and kept running in 
circles round the chalet. At last they con- 
gregated in a body, and set off in the right 
direction. At a very few paces’ distance, 
both my father and the herd disappeared, be- 
ing lost to sight in the whirls of snow. When 
we saw them no longer, my grandfather ap- 
peared to follow them with his eyes. He 
leaned in silence against the window, but 
his lips appeared to be articulating words ; 
his hands were clasped and his eyes raised 
to heaven. 

We were roused from serious thoughts by 
the increasing violence of the wind. We 
were wrapped round by a curtain of thick 
black clouds, and nightfall came almost sud- 
denly. Nevertheless our wooden clock had 
only just struck three. We had been so anx- 
ious all day long, that we had never thought 
of taking food, and I was dying of hunger. 
At that moment, I made grandfather listen 
how the goat was bleating. 

“Poor Blanchette!” he said. ‘She 
wants to be relieved of her milk. She is 
calling us to come and do it. Light the 
lamp ; we will goand milk her, and then we 
will sup.” 

The wind roared loudly ; it forced its way | 
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under the bardeaux of the roof, making them 
rattle; you would have fancied the whole 
roof was going to be carried away. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” my grandfather said. 
“This house has resisted many a like at- 
tack. The bardeaux are laden with very 
heavy stones, and the roof, with its slight 
inclination, gives very little hold to the 
wind.” 

When the goat saw us she redoubled her 
bleatings ; she seemed as if she would break 
her rope to get at us. How greedily she 
licked the few grains of salt which I offered 
in my hand. She gave us a large pot of 
milk. I stood in need of it. My grand- 
father said, as we returned to the kitchen, 
““We must take good care not to forget 
Blanchette ; we must feed her well, and milk 
her punctually morning and evening. Our 
life depends on hers.” 

After supper, we sat down by the fire; but 
the flakes of snow which fell down the chim- 
ney almost extinguished it. A cold draught 
of air also descended, and we could only 
keep ourselves warm by going to bed, after 
commending ourselves, by prayer, to the 
Lord’s protection. 

This morning, on waking, I found myself 
in complete darkness, and at first supposed 
that sleep had left me earlier than usual; 
but hearing my grandfather groping his way 
about the room, I rubbed my eyes, and saw 
none the clearer for that. The snow had 
blocked up the window. 

“The window is low,” the old man re- 
marked. ‘“ Besides, it is probable that the 
snow has been drifted into a heap on that 
particular spot; perhaps we should not find 
it more than a couple of feet deep a few paces 
from the wall.” 

“Tn that case, they will come and help us 
out?” 

“T hope so; but supposing that we are 
to be detained here from any length of time, 
we must see what resources we have; when 
we have done that, we will consider how we 
can best employ them. The day has dawned 
there can be no doubt; for the hour-hand of 
the wooden clock points to seven. It is for- 
tunate I did not forget to wind it up last 
night. We must always be punctual with 
Blanchette.” 

November 23.—Yesterday morning when 


we discovered that we were more close pris- 


oners than we were the day before, we were 
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yery much depressed and saddened; never-| crushed by the weight ; I saw large branches, 
theless, we did not forget our breakfast and | and even stems, that were broken into frag- 
the goat. Whilst grandfather was milking|ments. At that moment, there blew a 
her, I watched him closely, with great atten-| strong and bitter cold wind from the north ; 
tion. He noticed it, and advised me to try the dark clouds which it drove before it 
and learn to milk, in order to replace him, | opened at intervals. Gleams of sunshine 
in case of need.. I made an attempt, which) flashed through the openings, and ran over 
was clumsy and unsuccessful at first, espe-| the field of snow with the swiftness of an 
cially as Blanchette kept wincing and shift-| arrow. 

ing her ground, as if aware of my inexperi-! The cold began to lay hold of me. When 
ence ; but I improved greatly after three or | I tried to describe to my grandfather what I 
four trials. saw, he heard that my teeth chattered. He 

When we had taken stock of our provis-| told me to make haste and clear the trap, 
ions and utensils, we wished to know what | and as far as I could reach around the aper- 
sort of weather it was out of doors. I went) ture of the chimney. It took some time, 
under the chimney and looked up through| and was hard work; but it warmed me. 
the only outlet which remained open in the | Following my grandfather’s directions, I 
chalet. In a few minutes, the sun suddenly | passed the string I had brought through a 
shone upon the snow which rose around the! pulley, in such a way that, by pulling from 
opening toa considerable height. I pointed} below, the trap would open, while its own 
out the circumstance to my grandfather. We} weight would cause it to shut. When we 
could exactly distinguish the thickness ofthe | had rehearsed this little manceuvre two or 
layer of snow, because the chimney does not | three times, to sce that it worked properly, 
rise outside above the roof. In fact, there | I descended more easily than I had mounted. 
is simply a hole in the roof, the outside} My clothes were all wet, and I had no 
chimncy having been blown downina storm. | others to put on. We lighted a bright fire 

“Tf we had a ladder,” my grandfather | of twigs and fir-cones; and then, lowering 
said, “you might get up and disengage a/ the trap and leaving no more than the neces- 
trap which your father lately fixed on the} sary space for the smoke to escape, we spent 
top of the chimney, to keep out cold and| the greater part of the day by the chimney- 
wet, until the outer chimney is repaired.” | corner, with no other light than that from 

‘“‘ Never mind the ladder,” I replied. I} the hearth; for our stock of oil was very 
saw in the stable a long fir-pole, and that is| small, and we clearly saw that we must not 
all I want. I have often climbed up trees| expect to quit our prison so soon. We did 
no thicker than that, and the pole has still| not light our lamp till it was time to milk 
its bark on, which makes it easier to mount.” | the goat. 

I set to work, tying a string to my waist-| We find it a very unaccustomed and mel- 
band, to haul up a shovel after I got to the} ancholy life, to have to drag through a whole 
top. Imanaged so well with feet and hands, | day in this dull manner. Still I think that 
and by pressing against the walls of the|the hours would be less wearisome, if we 
chimncy as the Savoyards do, that I reached | were not living in a constant,state of expec- 
the roof. With the shovel, I cleared away | tation. It always seems as if some one were 
an open space, and found that there was/on the point of coming to rescue us. I 
about three feet of snow on the roof. Around} mounted a second time upon the roof to 
the chalet it appeared to me that there was | look whether anybody had arrived ; I inces- 
a great deal more. In fact, the wind had|santly questioned grandpapa. He is in 
swept it up into a heap; nevertheless, there | hopes, he says, that my father reached home 
must have fallen an enormous mass of snow| safely ; but perhaps the roads are completely 
in a very short space of time. Every thing! choked by the drifted snow. 
round about the chaletis hiddenunderathick} At last, after completely closing the chim- 
white carpet; the forest of fir-trees, which} ney by means of the trap, we went to bed, 
surrounds it in the direction of the valley,| hoping that somebody might come to our 
and which shuts in the prospect, is white] assistance to-day; but this morning we find 
like the rest, with the exception of the trunks | that, for the present, the thing is almost im- 
which appear all black. Many trees are] possible. As far as we can observe, it must 
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have snowed all night. 

able difficulty in opening the trap to light 

our fire; I found two feet of fresh snow. 
November 25.—The snow continues to fall 


We had consider- 


abundantly. I have again had great diffi- 
culty in raising the trap. We think it pru- 
dent to clear the roof of a portion of the 
snow with which it is laden. It employed a 
great part of the day. I leave under my 
feet a layer of snow sufficiently thick to keep 
out the cold, and I throw off the rest. 

It is some amusement to escape out of my 
dungeon for a little while; and yet, what I 
do see is very sad. The inequalities of the 
ground around us are scarcely distinguisha- 
ble; the whole landscape is most forlorn. 
The earth is white, the sky is black. I have 
read at school the narratives of voyages in 
the icy sea and the polar regions ; I fancy 
we must be transported there. But since 
those wretched travellers, who suffered so 
much from cold and incurred such great 
dangers, have sometimes returned to their 
native land, I hope that we also shall see 
my father and our village again. 

We are not deprived of every comfort in 
our sequestered habitation. We have found 
more hay and straw than Blanchette would 
consume in a whole twelyemonth for food 
and bedding. If she continues to yield us 
milk, we have in her a valuable resource. 
But an accident might deprive us of her; 


and we were very glad to find, in a corner of 


We! 


the stable, a small stock of potatoes. 
have begun to cover them with straw, to 
protect them from the frost. 
packed the woodstack also in the stable; 





left us; if it is not enough, we 


My father had | 
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To make up for the wood we have a heap 
of fir-cones, which I partly collected myself, 
to burn at the village. It is a mere chance 
they were not taken there. And in short, 
if we are driven to it, we shall not hesitate 
to burn the hay-racks and the mangers in 
the stable. When it becomes a question of 
life and death, we must not look too closely 
at trifles; we shall be acting like the navi- 
gators who cast their cargoes into the sea. 

Our people had already in part unfur- 
nished the chalet. What we regret the 
least, is the great caldron for making cheese. 
They have left us a few necessary kitchen 
utensils ; and besides, a hatchet all jagged 
at the edges, anda saw which will hardly 
cut. We have each of us a pocket-knife. 
Although our housekeeping articles are very 
incomplete, we shall manage to get on with 


these. We much more regret the provis- 
ions: ours are but scanty. ‘What a pity we 


could only find three loaves, of the sort 
which are kept for a whole year in the moun- 
tain, and which are obliged at last to be 
chopped up with a hatchet! We also found 
plenty of salt, a small quantity of ground 
coffee, five bottles of old white wine, a little 
oil, and a small stock of pork lard. 

We have only one bed, but we sleep at 
our ease. According to our mountain cus- 
tom, it is big enough to hold five or six per- 
sons. It stands in the corner of our only 
living-room, which is also the kitchen and the 
cheese factory. Only one blanket has been 
must make 


use of hay and straw. “I only wish,” I 


said, “that I could do as the marmots do, 


but there is not enough to carry us through | g go to sleep gd remain torpid until the re- 


a long winter. 


we have reason to fear that our fuel may 


keep out the cold. 
which imprisons us, also shelters us. 
surprised that we feel the cold so little, | 
buried up as we are. “That is why,” my, 
grandfather observed, “the young wheat 
gets through the winter so well.” We will, 
do the same. 


We will lie snug and close all | 


We did right, therefore, in| turn of spring.’ 
thinking of closing the trap at the times | 
when we have no urgent need of fire; as) 


November 26.—While examining the state 
of our furniture and our provisions, I have 


| searched into every corner, to see if I could 
run short, it is a good thing to be able to | not find some books. 
Fortunately, the snow, | 
Tam | 


I knew that my father 
never went up to the chalet without taking 
with him a Bible and several religious books, 
which he read to his workmen on Sundays, 
to supply in some degree the public service 
which they attend in the village. But, ap- 
parently, he had sent his little library away. 
We much regretted, in our solitary prison, 





the winter, and in spring we will put our) not having this means of sustaining and con- 
heads out of the window. But what aweari-| soling ourselves during our long watches. 
some time we have to get through till then; | To-day, having noticed, behind the old oak 
and God grant that that may be all we have | wardrobe, a plank which somebody had 
| stuck there out of the way, I pulled it out, 


to sufier ! 
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thinking that it might serve some useful 
purpose. With it, there fell down an old 


forgotten for several years. It was a Bible. 

November 27.—Continually snowing! It 
is rare to see so great a quantity fall even 
at this season, and on the mountains. In 
spite of that, I cannot get over my surprise 
at my father’s not coming to our assistance, 
nor can I help expressing it. Hitherto, my 
grandfather has not allowed me to perceive 
his uneasiness; our conversation to-day has 
shown that he is not less alarmed than my- 
self. 

“In fact,” I said, ‘this immense fall of 
snow did not come all at once. On the 
first, the second, and even the third day of 
our captivity, they might, one would think, 
have cleared a path up to the chalct.” 

“T am certain,” said my grandfather, 
‘“‘that Frangois has done all he could; but 
perhaps he could not get our friends and 
neighbors to share his fears, and it was out 
of his power to rescue us without assist- 
ance.” 

*‘ Do you believe that, if it had been pos- 





sible to fetch us away, they would have left | 
us here, at the risk of finding us dead in| 
the spring? Can they be less humane than | 
the persons of whom we read in the news- | 
papers, who make the greatest exertions, | 
often at the peril of their lives, to save some 
unfortunate fellow-creature who is buried in 
a mine, in digging a well, or under a vault 
which has fallen in?” 

“TJ grant, my dear Louis, that our position 
is very sad; but, after all, they know that 
we are under shelter, and have some pro- 
visions.” 

We went on for some time in this strain. 
When my grandfather was silent, I took his 
hands in mine, and said,— 

“Tide nothing from me, I entreat you. 
Tell me, are you not quite as uneasy as I 
am? Speak frankly. I am able to bow 
with resignation to the will of God; I there- 
fore deserve your confidence. Acquaint me 
with your suppositions, and do not let me 
torment myself with my own alone. I had 
rather look misfortune full in the face, and 
know what you really think.” 

“Well, my poor boy, I cannot deny that 
I fear some accident has happened to your 
father. Now it has come to this, I had bet- 
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hardly know what to think of it; because, 


in default of him, other persons ought to 
dusty book which must have been lost and 


have borne us in mind.” 

At this, I could restrain my tears and sobs 
no longer. My grandfather allowed me to 
give way to my grief. The fire went out as 
we sat before it. We remained there in the 
dark, till it was quite late. My grandfather 
kept one of my hands in his, pressing it from 
time to time. 

“T have told you my fears,” he said, at 


jlast; “but do not forget that I still have 


hopes. We cannot tell what unforeseen 
cause may have prevented their coming. 
All may yet turn out well. Put your trust 
in Providence.” 

December 1.—I cannot conquer the terror 
which seizes me as I write this date. If 
some of the November days appeared so 
long and wearisome, what will they be this 
month? At least it would be bearable if 
we were sure this were the last of our cap- 
tivity! But I no longer dare fix any term 
to it. The snow is heaped up to such a 
height that it looks as if it would take the 
whole summer long to melt it. It is now 


;on a level with the roof; and if I did not 


get up every day to clear the chimney, we 
should soon be unable to open the trap or 
to light a fire. 

It vexes me that my grandfather cannot 
sometimes step out of this confined vault 
into the open air. I asked him this morn- 
ing what he longed for the most, and he 
said, “A ray of sunshine. Nevertheless,” 
he added, ‘our lot is much less wretched 
than that of very many prisoners, a number 
of whom have not deserved imprisonment 
any more than we have. We enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of liberty in our seclusion, and 
we find subjects of amusement which are 
not attainable inside the four walls of a 
dungeon; we are not visited every day by a 
suspicious or cruel or even an indifferent 
gaolor. The evils which we suffer from the 
hand of God have never the bitterness of 
those which we believe we may attribute to 
the injustice of men; and lastly, my boy, we 
are not in solitary confinement ; and, if your 
presence here causes me to feel regret for 
your sake, which I make no attempt to con- 
ceal, it also sustains me, and is almost nec- 
essary to my existence. I do not think you 
are very dissatisfied with your companion ; 
every thing about us, even up to Blanchette 
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is some alleviation to our captivity, and I) which is not long: but the day was gloomy, 
assure you it is not merely for her miik’s and it made us very sad to see the black for- 
sake that I feel attached to her.” | est, the cloudy sky, and the snow surround- 
These last words set me thinking, and I ing us with the silence of death. We beheld 
proposed to let the poor creature live more | only one living creature, a bird of prey, 
in our company. ‘ She is uncomfortable all | which passed at a distance with a hoarse 
alone in the stable,” I said; “she bleats fre- | scream. It flew down towards the valley in 
quently, and that may do her harm, and us the direction of our village. The pagans 
also. What is there to hinder us from letting | would have derived some omen from it, but 
her have a corner here? There is plenty of | we have no such superstition. 
room for all of us. She will be much obliged | December 9.—What a dreadful day! Ihad 
to us for the honor we do her.” I nailed a | yet to learn what a hurricane up in the moun- 
little manger against the wall, in the corner tains was like. I can hardly describe what 
where she would be the least in our way, fix- | passed out of doors. We heard a frightful 
ing it firmly with a couple of stakes: and, | roaring. Whenwe tried to open the door ajar, 
without further delay, introduced Blanchette the chalet was filled with a whirlwind of snow; 
into our sitting-room. the wind rushed in with such fury that we had 
How delighted she is at the change! She | | great difficulty in closing the dooragain. We 
does nothing but thank us in her way. If it | were obliged to drop the trap of the chimney ; 
went on so, she would become fatiguing ;_ and, besides, it was impossible to light a fire, 
but when she is accustomed to her novel po- because the smoke was continually driven 
sition, she will be quieter. Atthis very mo-| downagain. We ateourmilk without boiling 
ment, while I am committing these details it. My grandfather keeps up my courage by 
to paper, she is lying on some fresh litter, | his calm behavior, as well as by his grave and 
chewing the cud peaceably, and gazing at pious words. At the time when one would 
me so contentedly that she seems to guess I | say that the wrath of God was hanging over 
am writing her history. Hitherto, she has us, he speaks to me of his compassion and 
wanted for nothing, and at least there is one his mercy. On trying a second time to 
happy being inside the chalet. | open the door, we found that a mass of snow 
December 3.—The sunshine to-day attracted | had fallen back upon it, so that we are com- 
me out on the roof. Cold, dry weather has | ‘pletely imprisoned, as before. What I most 
succeeded to the continued snow-storms. | regret is my window ; it is drifted up again. 
How my eyes were dazzled by the great | Decidedly, as soon as the weather permits, 
white expanse, and how beautiful the forest | I wiil make a fresh attempt to regain a little 
looked! I hardly dared mention to grand- | light and liberty. 
father the eclight it gave me; but it sug- | “December 11.—The cold is much sharper. 
gested that I might dig away the snow in| Although we are buried under the snow, 
front of the door, “and make a sloping path | which perhaps prevents our hearing the 
upwards from it to the surface of the snow- | storm, the frost strikes to cur very bones. 
drift. Ihave already set to work, and my | My grandfather says that, to be felt so keenly 
grandfather will soon enjoy what he has long | inside the chalet, the cold must be extremely 


been wishing for, a ray of sunshine. ‘intense. He supposes that the wind has 
December 4.—My task progresses ; I labor | changed to the north. 
at it as long as my grandfather will allow.) December 13.—-I was milking the goat, 


The idea had struck him before it occurred | while my grandfather lighted the fire. Sud- 
to me, and I have scolded him for not com- | denly, she’ pricked up her ears, as if she 
municating it. He was afraid that the ex- | heard some extraordinary noise. She trem- 
ertion and the moisture to my feet might do | bled violently from head to foot. 
me harm. “What is the matter, Blanchette?” I 
December 5.—We can step out of our | asked, caressing her. I could now hear the 
house; the path is made; I have had the | noises ; they were low and distant howlings, 
pleasure cf leading my grandfather along it,} which gradually grew louder and louder. 
supporting him on one side. We remained | We then heard hundreds of feet pattering on 
several minutes at the end of our avenue, | the crisp snow overhead ; we heard a rush of 
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animals, a fierce struggle above us, mingled 
with horrid cries that made my blood run 
cold. 

“ What is that ?” I asked, though I knew 
what it must be, without asking. 

“Hush! The wolves!” said my grand- 
father in a whisper, blowing out the light 
and extinguishing the fire. “Keep Blanch- 
ette quiet; take her in your arms, and give, 
her a little salt to lick, to keep her from 
bleating.” 

December 14.—We escaped with the fright; 
the wolves either did not suspect our pres- 
ence, or were hard pressed to obtain some 
easier prey. At one time, we thought they 
were burrowing through the snow to storm 
our citadel in a body; but it is not certain 
whether they might not be tearing to pieces 
some animal which they had hunted down 
on the spot. But when the surface of the 
snow is frozen hard, as it is now, it allows 
the wolves to travel over it rapidly. They 
do not, consequently, remain on the heights, 
where little is to be had, but they scour 
down the mountain and invade the plain, to 
seize whatever falls in their way in the out- 
skirts of the villages. They departed as 
abruptly as they had arrived. 

Now that the door and the window are 
again barricaded by a deep accumulation of 
snow, it is clear that the trap of the chimney 
is our weakest point. For the present, I 
dare not venture out to breathe the air; 
which is sad. I have no choice but to re- 
main a close prisoner. To guard against a 
second attack, and at the same time to be 
able to light a fire without being suffocated 
by smoke, I have fitted an iron tube, which 
I found in the stable, into a circular aper- 
ture which I have cut in the trap. It is safe 
and convenient, but it cuts us off more than 
ever from the outer world. 

Hitherto, my grandfather would touch 
neither coffee nor wine, reserving them for 
time of need. But our last anxieties have 
made him so unwell, that he has consented 
to try whether they will not restore his appe- 
tite and his strength. He wishes me to 
take my share; but I am young, and can do 
very well without them. A long-continued 
milk diet, like that to which we are now 
confined, is apt to disagree with persons of 
his age. 

December 17.—* Time passes,” my grand- 
father said to-day; ‘ winter is approaching.” 
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“ Approaching!” I answered. “Is not 
winter come?” 

“Not yet, according to the almanac. 
Winter does not begin till the twenty-first ; 
it is still autumn; but who would believe 
that we are in the season of fruits ?” 

My grandfather has eaten scarcely any 
thing to-day. I persuaded him to taste a 
little bread soaked in wine. It is evident 
that he makes an effort to appear more 
cheerful than he really feels. What should 
I do were he to fall seriously ill ? 

December 22.—It is long since we have 
heard any noise outside; our seclusion is 
more and more complete. We conclude 
that a large quantity of fresh snow has fallen, 
and that the chalet is probably completely 
buried under the mass. Nevertheless the 
iron tube still rises above it; the smoke 
escapes freely: to-day a few flakes of snow 
have fallen down through this narrow chan- 
nel. 

These white messengers of winter are the 
only things which keep up a communication 
between ourselves and the world. Ifourclock 
were to stop, we should lose all cognizance 
of time. Our only means of distinguishing 
night from day would be the speck of light 
which we can see in the morning at the top 
of the iron tube. On the other hand, we 
suffer very little from cold in our silent cave. 
When we have lighted the lamp, and are 
busy about our daily tasks before a bright 
fire, we partly forget our unfortunate condi- 
tion. At such moments, there are even cer- 
tain of our acquaintances who would envy 
us. Who has not often wished to be Rob- 
inson Crusoe in his desert island? And yet, 
he had less cause for hope than we have. 
It was a mere chance that some stray vessel 
might touch at his island, whilst we are cer- 
tain that the snow will melt sooner or later. 

December 25, Christmas-day.— We de- 
voted the day to meditation and prayer. 
We must be suffering under misfortunes to 
appreciate properly what the Saviour has 
done for men. Before his advent, how bit- 
ter adversity must have been! How easily 
it must have led to complainings and de- 
spair! The reflection is not mine, but my 
grandfather’s. 

If I am spared to descend from the moun- 
tains, I shall be able to say to my friends, 
‘Tf you had known, as I have, how needful 
society is to every individual, you would feel 
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towards one another no other sentiments 
than those of love and charity. Let us ban- 
ish into temporary solitude all those who will 
not understand these things, and who stir 
up amongst us troubles andwar. They will 
soon understand their folly ; they will learn 
from experience that it is not good for man 
to be alone; they will love, as they love 
themselves, that neighbor without whom life 
would no longer be a blessing, but a chas- 
tisement of Providence.” 

December 28.—Yesterday, my grandfather 
had no appétite ; but he did not complain 
of pain. In the evening, after supper, as he 
was sitting by tke corner of the fire, he sud- 
denly turned pale, tottered, and sank down. 
Without my assistance, he would have fallen 
into the fire. 

I took him in my arms, and with an effort 
of which I did not believe myself capable, I 
transported him to his bed, where I first 
seated him and then laid him at full length. 
His head and his hands were cold ; the blood 
had rushed towards the heart. I took care 
not to raise the patient’s head, but left it 
low, and the blood soon flowed back to it. 
Consciousness returned at the same time. 

“Where amI? On the bed?” said my 
grandfather. 

“Certainly; you turned faint, and I 
thought it best to lay you there.” 

“He brought me here! Heaven be 
praised for it! As I become weaker, he 
grows stronger,” he said. I knelt by the 
bedside for awhile. At last he consented 
to drink a little wine, and felt the better for 
it. 

January 1.—We have been keeping New 
Year’s-day as well as we could; my grand- 
father exerted himself to cheer up my spir- 
its. He tried to amuse me with conundrums 
and riddles. We feasted at supper on pota- 
toes cooked in the ashes, toasted cheese, and 
toasted bread sopped in wine. The goat 
was not forgotten; I picked out the sweet- 
est hay for her provender; she had a clean 
bed, a double ration of salt, and a triple al- 
lowance of caresses. 

My grandfather wishes to add a few words 
in his own handwriting :— 

‘In the name of God, Amen! 

“It is possible that I may be taken from 
my friends, before I can acquaint them with 
my last wishes. Ihave no general directions 


’ 
to give respecting the disposal of my prop- 
erty; that duty has been performed long 
ago; but I wish to acknowledge the care 
and devotion of my dear grandson, Louis 
Lopraz, here present. And as it is impos- 
sible for me to make him the slightest New- 
Year’s offering to-day, I beg my heirs to sup- 
ply the omission by giving him, on my part, 


which belonged to my father; and lastly, my 
steel seal, on which are engraved (my initials, 
which are the same as those of my godson 
and grandson. 

“T am convinced that he will value these 
slight tokens, for the sake of the affectionate 
friendship which unites us, and which death 
itself will not cause to cease. 

“ Such is my will. 

“ Signed at the Chalet of Anzindes, the 
1st of January. 
** Louis Lopraz.” 

January 5.—My grandfather spoke to me 
this morning about the state of his health 
without disguising any thing. Every word 
he said is still ringing in my ears. 

‘* My dear boy,” he said, after making me 
sit down by his side, “I can no longer con- 
ceal from myself that the close of my life is 
not far distant. Whether we shall be able 
to keep united my soul and the portion of 
dust which is called my body until I can 
witness your deliverance, is more than I can 
tell; but I scarcely dare to hope it. My 
weakness increases with a rapidity which 
astonishes me; and it is to be presumed 
that I shall leave you to finish our sad win- 
ter quarters alone. 

** You will be, I doubt not, more grieved 
at our separation than alarmed at your lone- 
liness ; you will feel more sorrow than fear. 
But I have sufficient confidence in your 
pious feelings and your strength of mind to 
be persuaded that you will not fall into a 
culpable degree of depression ; you will think 
of your father, whom you will assuredly see 
again, and that will keep up your courage. 
A little reflection will convince you that, 
after my death, you will be exposed to no 
; greater danger in the chalet than you were 
before. On thecontrary, I have rather been 
a burden to you; you will no longer have 
famine staring you in the face. I strongly 
advise you to wait patiently. Do not expose 
yourself too soon. A few days more or less 
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are not worth reckoning in so a long captiv- on people in health ; although it is said to 
ity ; and you may risk all by forestalling the | be injurious even to the robustest health. 


favorable moment. 

‘“‘ My dear Louis, I am only uneasy on one 
account, if I must tell you so: I fear the ef- 
fect of my death upon your imagination. 
When you behold this body deprived of life, 
it will strike you with a feeling of terror, 
perhaps of horror and disgust, which is very 
unreasonable, but which many people cannot 
overcome. 

* And why should you be afraid of the re- 
mains of your aged friend? Are you afraid 
of me when I am asleep? The other day, 
when I fainted, you did not believe me ca- 
pable of harming you; you saw nothing but 
the necessity of assisting me, and you did 
your duty like a courageous man. Well, 
then, if you should see me fall into that final 
swoon which is called death, behave with 
equal presence of mind. My body will re- 
quire from you only one last service: dare 
to render it, when nature has warned you 
that the moment is come. Your strength 
will be quite sufficient ; you gave proof of 
it the other evening, when you carried me 
and laid me upon this bed. 

** You see that door; it leads to the dairy, 
where we never go now, becausc it is useless 
to us. You will there dig a grave as deep 
as you can make it, to receive my body, 
until you return to fetch it in the spring and 
give it a regular funcral in the village ceme- 
tery. 

** After those sad moments, you will find 
this dwelling very lonely; you will shed 





many tears; you will perhaps call me, and | 


I shall not answer. Do not waste your 
strength in useless regrets. Address your 
thoughts solely to Him who never fails to 
answer when we invoke Him with confi- 
dence.” 

Such were the exhortations which I re- 
eived from my grandfather this morning; 
and, as if he felt relieved by having given 
them, he has since been more tranquil, more 
serene, and almost joyous. For my own 
part, I cannot believe that so clear and 
strong a mind can be dwelling in a body 
which is so near dissolution. The danger 
has been set before my eyes, but it still 
seems far distant. May God confirm my 
favorable anticipations ! 

January 7.—Darkness has a more de- 
pressing effect on sick persons than it has 








Light was made for man, and man for the 
light. We have contrived this morning a 
mode of economizing our oil, without re- 
maining completely in the dark. We have 
made a night-light with a thin slice of cork, 
through which we have thrust a very small 
wick. This feeble light suffices for my work, 
and it cheers my grandfather a little. We 
will make use of this for the future, and 
only rarely light the large lamp; for, upon 
trial, I find that I can manage to write with 
this. 

January 10.—It was the will of God... . 
I am left alone with him, far away from all 
the rest of the world. It happened the day 
before yesterday. It is impossible to go on 
and write the full account of hisdeath. The 
paper is soaking wet with my tears. 

January 12.—Yes, this is really the twelfth 
of January ; two days have elapsed since I 
wrote the preceding lines. . . . My reason 
is returning; it shall get the upper hand, if 
it please God. Unless I felt that the Lord 
was with me and around me, I too should 
die, and that of fright alone. 

January 13 and 14.—On the seventh, I 
went to-bed full of hope; my grandfather 
appeared to be better than usual ; but before 
I had fallen asleep, I heard him groan, and 
I jumped up instantly. Without waiting for 
him to ask me to go and help him, I dressed 
myself, lighted the lamp, which stood ready, 
and asked him how he felt. 

“T feel faint,” he said; “it will be like 
the other day; or perhaps—” He checked 
himsclf. 

* Dear grandfather, will you take a spoon- 
ful of wine? ” 

‘No, my child ; only moisten my temples 
and rub my hands with vinegar—and—get 
the Bible. Read me that passage, you know 
which, where I have placed a slip of paper.” 

I obeyed. When I had finished it, he in- 
terrupted me, made me come near him, took 
my hands in his, and uttered a long prayer. 
He pronounced the words slowly, in a feeble 
voice, and at considerable intervals. He 
then made me recite some portions of Serip- 
ture which I knew by heart; at times, he 
called to mind passages of the Bible and 
words of the Saviour, which he repeated 
with a fervor and resignation that melted 
me to tears, 
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I will add one trifling circumstance, which, 
however, affected me greatly. Blanchette, 
surprised, perhaps, at seeing a light shining 
at an unusual hour, set up a continued bleat- 
ing. 

“ Poor Blanchette ! ” said the dying man ; 
“T must caress her just once more. Let her 
loose, my boy, and lead her to my bedside.” 

I did as he desired; and Blafichette, in 
her familiar way, put her two fore-feet on 
the edge of the bedstead, begging for some 
little tit-bit to be given to her. We had ac- 
customed her to take from the hand, in this 
way, a grain or two of salt. I thought I 
should be doing what was agreeable to my 
patient, if I laid a little salt in his hand. 
Blanchette took it instantly, and licked his 
hand afterwards. 

“ Always be a good nurse! Give plenty 
of milk!” he said, passing his arm round 
her neck with an effort. He then turned 
aside his head. I led Blanchette away and 
fastened her to the manger. 

After that he uttered scarcely any con- 
nected words; only, he made me understand 
that he wished me to remain close to him, 
with my hand in his. I felt a slight pres- 
sure at intervals ; and, as his eyes spoke to 
me at the same time, I comprehended that 
he was collecting his last strength to express 
his affection, and that I should be upper- 
most in his thoughts until life should cease. 

I said a few affectionate words ; at which 
his looks brightened up, and I saw that it 
would be a pleasure to him if I continued. 
I therefore leaned down towards him, and 
said with as firm a voice as I could com- 
mand,— 

“Adieu! adieu! Farewell, till we mect 
in heaven! Iam resolved to obey your ia- 
junctions faithfully. . . . I believe in God 
the Father; I believe in the compassion and 
the merits of the Saviour. Do not be anx- 
ious on my account. You have prepared 
me so well, that I now stand in need only 
of God’s assistance.” 

Here my poor grandfather squeezed my 
hand more forcibly, and, making an unavail- 
ing effort to answer me, he could only ex- 
press his joy by a long-drawn sigh. 

“JT will take care to remember,” I con- 
tinued, “all the advice you gave for the 
preservation of my life. For the love of 
you, I will neglect nothing that can prolong 
my existence and help me to escape from 
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‘the chalet. Farewell, dear grandfather! 
Farewell! farewell!” 

I felt one more feeble pressure of the 
hand: it was the last; for his hand, which 
had gradually grown colder, let mine drop. 
He expired without effort, without convul- 
sion, and without a sigh. 

My most terrible moments, after that time, 
were not the first. It was when I slowly 
came to myself, and found myself alone in 
that sad habitation with—a dead body ; it 
was then that I felt an involuntary shudder 
run through me, especially when night came. 

In the morning, I had sufficient command 
over myself to wind up the clock and to milk 
Blanchette; the cold compelled me to light 
a fire: that gave me occupation : but I after- 
wards fell into a stupor of grief. Unfortu- 
nately, that same evening the wind rose with 
such violence that I could hear the wailing 
of its mournful gusts more plainly than I 
had done for some time past. 

I was sitting in the chimney-corner ; I was 
watching by the feeble glimmer of the night- 
light, with my back turned towards the bed: 
little by little, I felt a shivering fit come 
over me; I was no longer master of my own 
ideas. My mental trouble would have gone 
on increastng, and might have become of 
serious consequence, if I had not thought of 
a mode of putting an end to it which many 
people might think would make it worse. I 
went up to the corpse, at first constrainedly, 
afterwards with greater resolution. I looked 
at it: I dared to touch it. It was a painful 
effort ; nevertheless I persisted. I repeated 
the action several times, and I felt that the 
shock I had suffered became by degrees 
more supportable. 

From that time I did not cease, at short 
intervals, to return to the remains of my de- 
parted friend. I fulfilled with respect to 
them the same ofiices which persons accus- 
tomed to such things perform coolly. The 
expression of the countenance was so calm 
and pleasant, that it caused me to shed tears. 
‘*No,” I sobbed aloud, ‘I am not afraid.” 

Nevertheless, my anguish returned when 
I felt that sleep was stealing over me; at 
my age, it is impossible to resist it. Was 
I to go and lie down by the side of the body? 
My resolution did not carry me so far as 
that; and I sought, I must confess, a very 
wretched protection from the superstitious 
fears which were resuming their sway: I 
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went and took refuge by the side of Blanch- 
ette. The warmth and the vital motion 
which I found in this poor animal, the slight 
noise she made while chewing the cud, re- 
assured me in some slight degree. 

At last I fell into a sound sleep. 

The next day, as soon as I woke, I recom- 
menced the struggle of yesterday; I em- 
ployed myself as much as possible about 
the goat and my other work, and, above all, 
I frequently went near to the body. I even 
held that dear and venerable head for a con- 
siderable time in my hands. The more my 
fear diminished, the more I felt my grief 
increase; and I was pleased with myself 
on observing so reasonable and so natural a 
change. My thoughts then became directed 
to the preparations for the burial, and I re- 
called to mind what my grandfather had said. 
I believe that it was with a secret intention 
that he had sometimes spoken of the dan- 
gers of precipitate interments; I resolved, 
therefore, to wait until nature should com- 
pel me to accomplish this last duty. The 


lively affection which I retained for my 
grandfather kept me from yielding to the 
cowardly wish to get rid of a painful specta- 
cle at the very earliest moment possible. 


But I took my tools, and opened the dairy 
door. 

“What a Jack-of-all-trades!” I said to 
myself. ‘First, nurse and doctor, and now 
gravedigger! What other bereaved rela- 
tives are spared the sight of, I am obliged 
to execute with my own hands! ” 

The first few strokes revolted me, and I 
was obliged to stop short. It was not that 
my arms refused to work, but my mind was 
troubled, and deprived me of the requisite 
energy. Every time I struck the ground, a 
loud echo resounded from the roof, which 
was vaulted with bricks, like that of a cel- 
lar. I was obliged to accustom myself to 
the sound, and it took me the whole day 
to do an amount of work which ought not 
to have occupied more than a couple of 
hours. In fact, the ground is sandy, and 
light, and at last I was able to throw it out 
with the shovel without being obliged to 
break it up previously. I took advantage 
of the circumstance to dig a deep grave ; for 
—I said to myself—if the chalet has to be 
left empty for any length of time (whether 
I escape from it, or whether it is my turn 
to die next), I ought to use my utmost en- 
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deavors to preserve the body trom ravenous 
beasts. I therefore went on with my mel- 
ancholy task, until I was standing in a grave 
as deep as I was high. The clock struck 
ten. Night was come, and all its black 
thoughts with it. But the violent exercise 
which I had taken soon enabled me to fall 
asleep. It was only deferred a few minutes 
by Blanchette’s caresses; she seems very 
glad to have me with her, and never refuses 
to serve as my pillow. 

On the 11th of January, my first thought 
on waking was to make an end of my pain- 
ful task; when I had lighted the lamp, I 
felt my courage oozing away. I was obliged 
to have recourse toa new remedy with which 
I ought to have been able to dispense. In- 
stead of breakfasting as usual on boiled milk 
and potatoes, I took a little bread and wine. 
This regimen restored a certain degree of 
firmness which I cannot ascribe to my own 
personal character, but of which I took ad- 
vantage without delay. I had well consid- 
ered the means of execution, and every thing 
had been prepared the day before. 

O my dear grandfather, when you taught 
me, in front of your house, to transport a 
heavy body by the employment of rollers, 
we little thought that I should apply your 
lessons on so sad an occasion as this. The 
remembrance of what you then told me was 
completely refreshed in my memory. I could 
hear the sound of your voice inimagination ; 
and when the funereal burden noddedits head, 
as if in sign of approbation, I was so over- 
come that I turned my eyes away, like a 
person who dreads to look over the brink of 
a precipice. 

The way was smoothed: the body was 
soon beside the grave. The most easy way 
would have been to let it fallin; but I could 
not make up my mind to treat it with so lit- 
tle reverence. Every difficulty being van- 
quished at last, what then remained to be 
done gave me but little uneasiness. I could 
freely give way to my grief. Seated on the 
mound which I had raised with my own 
hands, I wept abundantly by the side of that 
open grave. I could not resolve to throw in 
the first shovelfuls of earth without perform- 
ing some sort of funeral service. I knelt, 
and searched my memory for passages of 
Scripture suitable to the occasion. I took 
the Bible, being sufficiently acquainted with 
it to find fitting portions, and such as my 
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grandfather would have pointed out. While | 


January 25.—My grandfather certainly 


reading aloud, it appeared to me as if I had foresaw the possibility of my being detained 
quitted my solitude. The holy volume re-jhere all by myself, and gave me several 
sponded to my emotion. At last I stopped, | hints how I should act under such circum- 


through exhaustion; I collected my thoughts, 
and no longer deferred what remained to be 
done. Ina short space of time, the grave 
was filled. I spent the rest of the day in 
carving with the point of my knife the fol- 
lowing inscription on a small tablet of ma- 
ple-wood :— 

“Here rests the body of Louis Lopraz, 
who died in the night of the 7th-8th of Jan- 
uary, in the arms of his grandson Louis 
Lopraz, who buried him with his own hands.” 


I nailed the tablet to a stake, which I 
planted on the mound over the grave; after 
which I closed the door and returned to the 
kitchen, where Blanchette is my only com- 
pany. Nevertheless, although I feel more 
at ease now that the body is no longer ly- 
ing on the bed, I find that some remains of 
weakness still linger in my mind. I combat 
them by paying frequent visits to the grave, 
and always without a light. I have resolved 
to say my prayers there night and morning. 

January 15.—Yes; my position is greatly 
changed ; I become more and more aware of 
it every day. I had a friend and a compan- 
ion, and yet I dared to complain! God is 
punishing me for my former discontent. I 
am left alone—all alone! This thought pur- 
sues me the whole day long. 

January 16.—I cannot shake off my weak- 
ness. I left my bed in a state of languor 
and discouragement, which continues. I 
write merely for writing’s sake. If I told 
the whole truth, this journal would now be 
filled with a melancholy picture of despair. I 
have hardly the energy to guide my pen. My 
first distress when we were made prisoners 
here, my fright when the wolves threatened 
to devour us, and the sad scenes of my 
grandfather’s death and burial, were as noth- 
ing compared with the prostration of strength 
into which I have fallen. I had no concep- 
tion of this kind of suffering. Even prayer 
does not help me out of it. 


January 24.—Providence, to drag me out | 


of the weariness of ennui, has sent a new 
source of disquietude. The goat yields a 
smaller quantity of milk. I thought I ob- 
served it several days ago; at present, I 
cannot doubt the fact. 


stances. One day he said, “ What should 
we do if Blanchette were to go dry? It 
would be absolutely necessary to pluck up 
our resolution to kill her, and live on her 
flesh as long as we could.” He followed 
this up with explanations how we should 
have to manage, to preserve her flesh. Am 
I to be reduced to this cruel extremity? 

January 26.—If matters do not grow worse, 
I may set my mind at ease. Blanchette still 
gives enough milk for my sustenance. I 
have several cheeses in store. I have ex- 
amined the remainder of my stock, and have 
spent the day in calculating how long it 
would last, if I had nothing else. It would 
not carry me through a fortnight. 

January 27.—The yield of milk decreases, 
and the goat fattens in proportion. Conse- 
quently, in case of the milk failing, the poor 
creature is preparing to sustain my life with 
her own substance! Iam now haunted by 
one horrid idea: shall I be driven to the ne- 
cessity of turning butcher? Shall I be 
obliged, in order to prolong my own exist- 
ence, to cut the throat of the animal which 
has fed me up to the present? Ihave now 
only half a ration of milk. 

February 7.—I have tried every expedi- 
ent. Once I got a little more milk by giv- 
ing her a triple allowance of salt, which 
made her drink more. But it was impossi- 
ble to go on so: because I shall require all 
my salt, if— Poor Blanchette! I have 
heard that hens too fat and well fed, do not 
lay so abundantly as lean ones; so I thought 
I would try the effect of giving my goat a 
smaller quantity of hay. But it did not an- 
swer. She yielded still less milk, and I had 
the vexation of hearing her bleat half the 
day. It is now not worth while milking her 
twice a day; so I have waited till the even- 
ing, in order to get a little more. But she 
will hardly let me come near her. I have 
hurt her teat by pressing it too hard. 

February 8.—I will confess my weakness ; 
| I shed tears to-day when I tried in vain to 
‘milk Blanchette for the last time. When 
'she saw that I gave up the task, she gazed 
at me distrustfully, as if putting herself on 
| her guard against a fresh attempt. I pushed 
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the basin on one side, and sat down by the | 


poor creature. I threw my arms round her, 
and wept bitterly. 

She went on eating all the same, bleating 
occasionally, and looking at me affection- 
ately. They say that goats do not distin- 
guish persons, and that they never manifest 
the jealous and devoted attachments of dogs ; 
nevertheless, Blanchette is fond of her com- 
panions, and shows confidence in them. She 
looks to me for food and the necessary at- 
tentions to which I have accustomed her; 
and I must now put a knife into her throat! 
Inexperienced as I am in such a task, I can 
scarcely avoid causing her TT and pro- 
longed suffering. 

God has given the animals to man for food ; 
I know it; but it is showing no ingratitude 
for his bounty if we become attached to 
those which have rendered us benefits, and 
which are of a gentle and affectionate dispo- 
sition. I will, therefore, delay the cruel sac- 
rifice up to the last possible moment. Ihave 


still a few victuals left, and I will economize 
them as closely as I can. 

February 12.—With so many sorrows 
pressing on me, it is impossible to keep my 


journal with strict regularity. My provis- 
ions are all but finished; Blanchette grows 
fatter than ever. It goes to my heart every 
time I caress her. I have made a fresh 
search all over the house ; I have broken up 
the floor in several places, to try and dis- 
cover, if possible, some hidden store of pro- 
vision. All I have gained by this violent 
exercise, is to excite my appetite. Theidea 
that I have scarcely a morsel left to eat, 
makes me, I believe, all the hungrier. 
February 17.—Since yesterday the frost 
has become so sharp at night, that I am 
obliged to keep up a constant fire. Cer- 
tainly, if this weather lasted, I should have 
no hesitation in shutting up my poor victim’s 
flesh in the stable, where it freezes hard, 
without any further preparation. But the 
weather may change. I must decide upon 
something without delay. I have only just 
enough salt left for my butchering purposes! 
Febr uary 18.—The cold is intense ; it re- 
calls the visit of the wolves to mind. There 
is nothing now to hinder them from travers- 
ing the mountain in all directions. Under 
these desperate circumstances, it is the only 
end which makes me shudder. Were an av- 
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alanche permitted to crush me to-day, I 
should hail death as a deliverance. 

February 20.—I have come to a grand res- 
olution! I will leave the chalet to-morrow. 
Before risking my life, I wish to record in 
my journal what made me come to this con- 
clusion. 

Yesterday morning, Blanchette’s bleating 
woke me out ofa frightfuldream. I thought 
I was standing, with bloody hands cutting up 
the poor animal’s quivering flesh ; her head 
lay before me; I could nevertheless hear it 
utter cries of pain. These were what actu- 
ally did strike my ear. I awoke with my 
cheeks streaming with tears. How delighted 
I was to behold Blanchette still living! I 
ran up to her; she was more affectionate 
thanever. My joy was not of long duration. 
I remembered that destitution stared me in 
the face ; indecision was impossible. I took 
a knife, and set to work to sharpen it on the 
hearthstone. Iwas at my wits’ end; I felt 
as if were going to commit murder; and, 
after advancing unsteadily for the purpose 
of giving the fatal blow, I stopped short, 
overpowered by feelings of remorse. 

My hands were benumbed with cold, an- 
other reason for deferring the act which in- 
spired me with such disgust and repugnance. 
I lighted a good fire, and pondered as I 
warmed myself. “If the wolves can travel 
over the snow,” it suddenly struck me, “‘ why 
should not we travel over it as well ?” 

This idea thrilled me with joy ; then fear 
stole over my mind. I was about to surren- 
der myself to those ravenous brutes. To 
avoid making Blanchette my prey, I was ex- 
posing myself to become the prey of wolves ! 

And if I kill the goat—I afterwards con- 
sidered—am I sure that her flesh will suffice 
for my support until the moment of deliver- 
ance? J have sometimes seen the Jura all 
covered with white quite into the summer. 
I must not lose the opportunity now offered 
while the snow is frozen. That the wolves 
will attack us during our course, is far from 
a certainty ; for, if I start, our pace will be 
rapid ; we will descend in a sledge! 

I sprang to my feet instantly ; my resolu- 
tion was taken, and from that moment, I 
labored at its execution. In a short space 
of time, I had roughly put together the ve- 
hicle necessary for our journey, employing 
the very best wood which remained. I gave 
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to the supports of the sledge a considerable 
width, to prevent their sinking in the snow. 
I intend fastening the goat behind, and tying 
her feet, so as to hinder her from struggling, 
and propose to place myself in front. Ac- 
customed in my childish sports to guide a 
sledge down steep slopes, I hope, if no acci- 
dent occurs, speedily to reach the plain. 

Meanwhile, I am about to lie down to rest, 
although the excitement will hardly allow me 
to sleep. I cannot gaze without emotion on 
the walls of this prison where I have suffered 
so much, and where I shall leave my grand- 
father’s remains. I think with terror of the 
distance which lies between me and the vil- 
lage ; but I will not draw back. The thought 
of being soon certain respecting my father’s 
fate renders me incredibly impatient. The 
sledge is ready. Here is the rope with which 
I will tic Blanchette’s feet ; here is the sheaf 
of straw which is to serve her for bed and 
shelter; here is the blanket which I will 
wrap around me; and, lastly, here is the 
Bible. I will never part with it more; it 
shall accompany me unto life or unto death. 

In the last scene of my captivity, things | 
passed quite differently to what I had ex- 
pected. 

On the 21st of February, the cold struck 
me as increasing in severity ; I therefore de- 
termined not to lose an instant. I had to 
open a passage wide enough for the sledge | 
to pass through ; but I could throw back the | 
snow into the chalet, and that made my task | 
easier. I immediately set to work, and la- | 
bored at it so heartily, that at last I felt | 
tired. I was obliged to rest awhile. I) 
lighted a fire. | 

Scarcely had the smoke risen in the air, | 
when I heard a great noise outside. My | 
first thought was that the wolves had got | 
scent of me, and that they were on the point 
of devouring me. I violently shut to the 
door. My fright did not last long, for I 
soon heard mysclf distinctly called by name, 
and Ieven thought I could recognize the 
voice. I answered with all my strength. 

Instantly there arose, in the direction of 
the door, a confused sound of voices, like 
that of people excited by their work in hand. | 
In a few minutes, a tolerably wide opening 
completed the passage which I had begun. 
It was my father. He scarcely waited for 
the breach in the snow to be fairly open. | 





_ The descent was rapid but fatiguing. 
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He darted with a cry into the chalet. 
in his arms. 

“‘ And your grandfather?” he asked. 

I was too much overcome to answer: I 
led him into the dairy. He knelt beside the 
grave; Ididthe same; and, as I endeavored 
to tell him in detail what hadpassed, he 
saw, by my agitation, that the attempt was 
beyond my strength. 

The men who accompanied him had en- 
tered. They were my two uncles, and 
Pierre, ourservant. They all embraced me. 
They saw my preparations, and approved of 
them. They decided to start immediately. 
My liberators had fastened to their feet 
small pieces of board armed with little 
points. They had brought a couple of pairs 
besides. Ah! one of them was useless; I 
put on the other. Pierre took charge of the 
sledge. The wolves now might come if they 
pleased; we wereall armed. My father took 
me by the hand, and laid on my shoulder a 
light gun which I knew how to use. 

“This is not the time,” he said, “to re- 
move my father’s mortal remains. We will 
come and fetch them as soon as the season 
allows us, when they shall decently receive 
the last respect due to them, in the village 
cemetery.” 

“You have divined,” I replied, ‘my grand- 
father’s last wishes.” 

We retired for an instant into the dairy ; 
my uncles were with us. After a few mo- 
ments of silence, my father, all in tears, ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Adieu! father. 


I was 


No doubt I am doing 
what you would request me to do, in remoy- 
ing this lad as soon as possible, whose fate 
must have caused you as much apprehension 


as it has given us. Father, adieu!” 

We departed ; our eyes were full of tears. 
I was 
especially dazzled by the light of the sun 
and the brilliancy of the snow. The cold 
was severe, and I did not complain; it was 
what had saved me. 

After travelling over the snow with no 
other accident than sinking in a little from 
time to time, we arrived at the spot, still a 
long way from the village, up to which they 
had opened the road in their endeavors to 
reach us. I was astonished to sce the im- 
mense labor it must have cost ; and I com- 
prehended that, without the frost, a long 
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time must still have elapsed before I could 
be delivered. 

*‘You would have been rescued in the 
month of December, if the frost had held 
on,” my father said; “but the snow soft- 
ened, and we had no choice but to work as 
hard as we could at this undertaking. You 
must know, my dear Louis, that our neigh- 
bors have been wanting neither in charity 
nor zeal; but, within the memory of man, 
never was there such a heavy fall of snow. 
Four times did we open the road, and four 
times was it drifted up again.” 

‘Was it blocked up from the first day?” 
I inquired. 

My father then informed me of a very un- 
fortunate circumstance. He nearly lost his 
life from the sliding of a mass of snow, as 
he was descending the mountain. They 
picked him up in a dying state at the edge 
of a ravine, and, a few paces further on, 
they found my grandfather’s stick, and my 
bottle. 





My father was carried home senseless, 
where he continued for three days in a pre- 
carious condition. They lost all that time 
in searching for us amongst the snow at the 
bottom of the ravine. When my father 
came to himself, it was too late to make any 
attempt in our favor, which would already 
have been very dangerous, if not impossible, 
after the first day. 

All our neighbors came out to mect me, 
testifying their friendly disposition; and I 
blushed to have ever doubted it. Every- 
body is curious to see Blanchette. She is 
overwhelmed with caresses on my account. 
She is treated to the best hay and the dryest 
litter; she will be the most pampered and 
the happiest of goats. 

God has saved my life. He has not per- 
mitted my grandfather to behold his family 
again. But the good friend whom I have 
lost, taught me never to murmur at the de- 
crees of Providence. 





A Wuitrt MAN IS WILLING TO MARRY A 
CoLtoreED Woman For Money.—The follow- 


ing correspondence will explain upon what terms 
a white man is willing to marry a colored wo- 
man :— 


“ Auburn, Oct. 15, 1860. 


“Mr. F. Douatas—Dear Sir: I take the op- 
portunity to address you a few lines as follows. 
Ihave been informed that you had an onely 
daughter and that you desired her to marry a 
whight man ; whereupon you giv $15,000 or $20,- 
000 dollars to any respectable whight man that 
would marry her and cherish her through life. If 
there is any truth in this report, P. S. let me know 
and I will marry your daughter on those condi- 
tions, and will endeavor to make myself agree- 
able. Yours respectfully, 

“ Cuares Harp. 

“To F. Doveras. 

“ Direct to Charles Happ, Auburn, N. Y.” 


‘ “ Rochester, Oct. 16, 1860. 

“CHartes Happ, Esq.—Dear Sir: You are 
an entire stranger to me, and direct me to no one 
from whom I can learn your real character and 
responsibility. This, if no other difficulty ex- 
isted, would seriously embarrass me in making 
a favorable answer to your proposition. You 
should have at least given me one respectable 
reference. The fact that you have not done so, 





with other circumstances connected with your 
letter, makes it quite doubtful whether I could 
honorably accede to your proposition. You 
date from Auburn, and tell me to direct to you 
at Auburn, but do not name thestreet. Pardon 
me for regarding this as a suspicious circum- 
stance. You may be an inmate of the state 
prison, or on your way there—a fact which, you 
see, would interfere with fulfilment of your part 
of the proposed bargain, even if I could fulfil 
the part you assign tome. You want $15,000 
or $20,000. This is a common want, and you 
are not to blame for using all honorable means 
to obtain it. But candor requires me to state, 
that if you were in every respect a suitable per- 
son to be bought, for the purpose you name, I 
have not the amount to buy you. I have no ob- 
jection to your complexion: but there are cer- 
tain little faults of grammar and spelling, as well 
as other little points, in your letter, which com- 
pel me to regard you as a person, by education, 
manners, and morals, as wholly unfit to associate 
with my daughter in any capacity whatever. 
You evidently think your white skin of great 
value. I don’t dispute it ; it is probably the best 
thing about you. Yet nof even that valuable 
quality can commend you sufficiently to induce 
even so black a negro as myself to accept you as 
his son-in-law. 
“ Respectfully, 
‘“* FREDERICK Dovua.as.” 
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From The Saturday Review, 1 Dec. 

THE CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

AMONG the many wise provisions con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States, there is none wiser than that which 
interposes a period of nearly five months 
between the election of the President and 
his assumption of office. When the French 
Constitution of 1848 was framed, it was 
thought “logical” that the sovereign will of 
the people, when declared in favor of a par- 
ticular person, should have effect with the 
briefest possible delay; and accordingly 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte became Presi- 
dent of the republic while still intoxicated 
with the millions of votes he had received. 
But the fathers of the American Federation 
thought that a triumphant party would do 
well to cool down before being invested with 
full executive authority: and on this princi- 
ple—though of course they can never have 
anticipated a crisis like the present, inas- 
much as they looked forward to the speedy 
extinction of slavery—they inserted the 
clause which may now turn out to have 
saved the constitution. Had Mr. Lincoln 
entered immediately into possession of his 
new powers, the irritation of the South would 
probably have exceeded all bounds; and the 
North, instead of looking on, as it is likely 
to do, in contemptuous tranquillity, might 
have been provoked into requiring its Pres- 
ident to punish what is already high treason. 
As it is, the duty of tiding the Federation 
over the crisis falls on Mr. Buchanan, who 
has peculiar facilities for succeeding in the 
operation. On the one hand, the South is 
sure of his sympathies, for the strong point 
of his party during the recent contest was 
the assurance that Mr. Lincoln’s election 
would be a just provocation to the Slave 
States. On the other hand, there is no rea- 
son to doubt his patriotism or his earnest 
desire to save the Union, and he probably 
possesses as much statesmanship, experi- 
ence, and caution as can be found in any 
American politician. There is, no doubt, 
prudence in permitting South Carolina and 
Georgia to go all lengths, for the time, short 
of actual violence. As is often the case in 
Ireland, enough is being done and said by 
these enraged slaveholders to warrant a score 
of prosecutions for high treason in a country 
whose law is precisely the same as our own ; 
but Mr. Buchanan has deemed it wiser to 
wait for some exercise of force, and has 
meantime reinforced the garrisons of all the 
Southern Federal fortresses. The advantage 
of this course is, that it allows the struggle 
for the maintenance of the Union to be 
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is her object) ascertains to what extent her 
mutinous displays will be seconded by her 
sister Slave States. The opinion of the At- 
lantic cities, as reported by the Times’ cor- 
respondent, is, that the bulk of the slave- 
holders are either hostile or cold. 

While the Southerners are making up their 
minds whether there shall be peace or civil 
war, the principal men among the Republi- 
cans are gradually letting their followers 
know what objects they intend to promote in 
office, besides that exclusion of slavery from 
the Territories for the sake of which the 
party was principally organized. Some of 
their projects are interesting, but it must be 
recollected that, as both Houses of Congress 
are adverse to them, there is no prospect of 
their carrying out immediately any of their 
schemes, except such as are entirely within 
the province of executive authority. The 
chief legislative measure which they promise 
to advocate is a Homestead Bill; or, in other 
words, a bill conferring a portion of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States on every head 
of a household who chooses to apply for it, 
on no conditions whatever except actual 
cultivation during a limited period. Among 
the various parties and sections of parties 
which the Republicans have absorbed, not 
the least important is the small band of ar- 
dent, speculative politicians, confined for the 
most part to New York, which has imbibed 
a tinge of Socialism from the revolutionary 
literature of the European Continent. They 
have constantly enforced on their political 
allies the necessity of drawing away the 
American masses from their historical con- 
nection with the Democrats by offering them 
some tangible bribe. The Homestead Bill 
is the fruit of this advice. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Southerners should have pointed 
at it in proof of the radical and levelling bias 
of the Republican policy, for it evidently 
proposes to spend the fund which protects 
the public obligations of the Union; and it 
may be called, without injustice, a measure 
of precisely the same character as the sub- 
sidics of the French Provisional government 
to National Workshops, and the lavish ex- 
penditure of the French emperor on the re- 
construction of the Parisian streets. There 
are other reasons, however, for its being dis- 
liked by the men who lead the South, for its 
obvious tendency is to bring into the un- 
occupied territories of the Federation crowds 
of settlers too poor to possess negroes, and 
little inclined to submit to the competition 
of slave-labor. The Homestead Bill is there- 
fore indirectly aimed at Southern influence ; 
but there are also other measures likely to re- 


waged exclusively in the Southern States. | ceive the recommendation of the Republican 


The North, satisfied with its victory, looks | 
on passively while South Carolina (for that | 


President, which, so far as they go, are di- 
rectly intended to humiliate and enfeeble 
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the slave interest. It is proposed, for ex- 
ample, to remodel the Supreme Court of the 
United States by increasing the number of 
Northern judges. 

At present, the Northern and Southern 
judges are equal in numbers; but, as the 
North has increased in population and wealth 
much faster than the South, the Northern 
members of the Court are much more over- 
burdened with business than their Southern 
colleagues, and their circuits are longer and 
more laborious. The inequality can only be 
set right by the appointment of additional 
judges, and the so of the Republicans is 
to obtain the enlargement of the Court in 
Mr. Lincoln’s time, with the view, of course, 
of securing a Northern majority on the 
Bench. They have so often accused this au- 
gust tribunal of serving as a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of the South, and have so 
deeply resented the famous ‘“‘ Dred Scott” 
decision which declared slavery legal in all 
dependencies of the Union, that their anxiety 
to tamper with one of the most stable insti- 
tutions of the country, however lamentable, 
is not very astonishing. The last of the 
measures which they pledge themselves to 
strive for is one which the more moderate 
anti-slavery party has always had at heart. 
This is the prohibition of slavery within the 
District of Columbia, or the neutralized terri- 
tory surrounding Washington. It is con- 
ceded on all sides that interference with the 
slave-legislation of any individual State 
would be unconstitutional, but the legal dif- 
ficulty does not arise with respect to this 
anomalous district, and it is the natural bat- 
tle-ground between the slave-power and its 
foes. No conceivable insult would be felt by 
the slaveowners so deeply as a law forbid- 





ding their, representatives to bring negroes 
to Washington. 

Very far more important than any meas- 
ures which President Lincoln may press on 
the attention of a hostile Congress is the 
mode of conducting foreign affairs to which 
his friends pledge him. ‘They declare in the 
most unequivocal terms that the notorious 
Ostend Circular will be repudiated, that 
Spain will be fully re-assured on the subject 
of Cuba, and that every effort will be tried 
to protect Mexico and the Central American 
States from fillibustering invasion. They 
assure us—and this is the most interesting 
of their professions to Englishmen—that the 
whole power of the United States will, from 
the first moment of the new Presidency, be 
exerted to put down the slave-trade. The 
American squadron on the African coast and 
in the Gulf is to be greatly increased, and 
American captains will be amply instructed 
that activity, and not remissness, in this ser- 
vice will constitute a claim on the considera- 
tion of their government. It will require 
great courage, great confidence in Republican 
principles, and great contempt for the prej- 
udices of the Democratic rabble, to fulfil 
these promises to the letter, but the sincer- 
ity of the persons from whom they come 
does not seem open to question. It remains 
to be seen whether his less scrupulous friends 
will force President Lincoln to compensate 
the American mob for the loss of accustomed 
excitement by offering them similar indul- 
gences in another quarter. Mr. Seward, as 
we have seen, told his Republican audiences, 
long before the election, to turn from Mex- 
ico to British America for acquisitions of 
territory, and Mr. Seward is to be Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Foreign Secretary. 





Ara recent meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences M. de Serres read a paper on the rocky 
formations of the coast of Brazil. This rock 
consists of quartzose sandstone full of shells, part 
of which are petrifactions, while others are evi- 
dently recent deposits, in perfect preservation. 
He states that these deposits are formed in the 
ocean as weil as in inland seas, and are often 
produced with considerable rapidity under favor- 
able circumstances. He infers from this fact 
that petrifaction cannot be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the geologic epochs, since 
it is going on constantly under our eyes, and 
sometimes on a considerable scale. 





The weather-wise having predicted a severe 
winter, the French bee-raisers awe burying their 
hives, as the most effectual method of preserving 
the bees. For this purpose a trench is dug to 
the depth of a yard, a layer of gravel laid in the 
bottom of the trench, a table placed on the gravel, 
and the hives ranged on the table and covered 
with straw on all sides. The trench is then 
filled with earth, lightly shovelled in, and the bees 
are left to themselves until the return of warm 
weather. It is essential to the health of the bees 
that the spot selected for their burial should be 
perfectly dry and clean, and removed from the 
passage of men and animals. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SCOTCH SURNAMES.* 


WE wish somebody would write a thor- 
oughly good and complete History of Sur- 
names in all parts of the world. We have 
seen a good many articles, small books, 
local collections, and the like, but we do 
not remember to have ever come across any 
regular scientific treatise on what is really a 
very curious subject. And we suspect that 
few people would be better able to do jus- 
tice to it than the author of the little book 
now before us. As we speak purely from 
internal evidence, we are violating no confi- 
dence in surmising that the initials C. L at 
the end of the Dedication denote a professor 
in a Scottish university to whom the history 
of his country is already deeply indebted. 
The present production is, as the author 
himself calls it, a trifle, and it is perhaps 
here and there written in too trifling a strain; 
still, it is a sort of trifle which could have 
been written only by a man capable of some- 
thing much more than trifles. It is a sen- 
sible and valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject with which it deals. The subject is 
one which has an interest for most people, 
because every man has a surname, and, if 
possible, likes to attach a legend to his sur- 
name; but, for that very reason, there is no 
subject about which more mistakes are made. 
People will go to the wrong story, sometimes 
to the wrong language, till they make them- 
selves derivations almost as curious as that 

' of “masonry” from pesoupavéw. 

Our author begins with two or three 
truths, simple enough, but which people 
seldom fully understand. As he truly re- 
marks, men do not realize, even when they 
in acertain sense know, that surnames have 
not always been in use. The round num- 
bers which he gives us as the dates of their 
introduction—the year 1000 in France, 1066 
in Englend, 1100 in Scotland—are doubt- 
less not far from the truth. But it must be 
remembered that these approximate dates 
merely give their beginnings among the very 
highest classes, that the custom of fixed he- 
redilary surnames took several centuries to 
work its way downward through the general 
body of the people, and that, in some remote 
corners of Wales and Scotland, the use 
scems hardly to be fully established even 
now. Probably most people have a sort of 
knowledge of these facts, but, as C. I. says, 
they do not realize them. They do not at 
once sce the absurdity of stories framed in 
ignorance of them, such as the dreams of 
genealogists which we have now and then 
touched upon in former articles, about 


* Concerning some Scotch Surnames. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonsten and Douglas. 1860. 
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Hampdens and Penns and Shobingtons» 
William Pusey and Sir John Ashburnham, 
in times before the coming of the Conqueror. 
Again, in the intermediate period, when 
some people had surnames and others had 
not, men do not fully realize the condition 
of the latter class, and try to provide them 
with surnames from some quarter or another. 
A curious controversy on some of these 
points is now going on in the pages of our 
venerable friend, Sylvanus Urban. The most 
grotesque case is one quoted by a correspond- 
ent (under whose disguise of W. 8S. N. we 
think we discern one of the best living judges 
of the subject), who tells us how Savaric, 
Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, at the end 
of the twelfth century, has been provided 
with the odd surname of Barlowinwac, by 
mistaking for his surname a false reading 
of the name of another bishop who chanced 
to follow Savaric in a catalogue. Nothing 
is more common than to mistake a mere 
nickname, or other personal designation, 
for a surname, and to use it as such. Thus 
ecclesiastics, unless of very high birth in- 
deed, more commonly distinguished men by 
the name of their birthplace than by their 
fathers’ surnames, even if they had any; as 
John of Oxford, John of Sdlsbery, Herbert 
of Bosham, perhaps Thomas of London, 
vulgd Thomas Becket. These descriptions, 
especially when the place from which they 
are taken is an obscure one, are constantly 
mistaken for surnames. Even Dean Mil- 
man continually speaks of Herbert as “‘ De 
Bosham,” though he would hardly speak of 
John as “D’Oxford.” Roger, Archbishop 
of York, is described as ‘ Rogerus de Ponte 
Episcopi”—i.c., of Pont l’Evéque, in Nor- 
mandy. This is continually, by modern 
writers, turned into Bishopsbridge, as if it 
were somewhere in England; while Dr. 
Giles, determined to stick to his French at 
all hazards, calls him, more ludicrously still, 
Roger Dupont. We have seen Henry, Bishop 
of Winchester, brother of King Stephen, 
spoken of as Bishop de Blois. So the French 
tevolutionists mistook the doubtful, and 
anyhow personal, nickname of a king eight 
hundred years before for the hereditary 
surname of his descendants, and proceeded 
against King Louis—clearly Louis of Bour- 
bon, if any thing—by the grotesque descrip- 
tion of “ Louis Capet” ‘These two last are 
| of course instances of ‘people too great to 
| have &n hereditary surname, as some of the 
| others are instances of people who were too 








'small. Indeed we fancy that not a few of 
; her majesty’s subjects firmly believe that 
her maiden name was Victoria Guelf. 

| It is curious to see how very analogous 
, the history of surnames in England is to 
ithat of surnames in ancient Rome. Of 
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course the analogy is somewhat confused by | 
the existence of the Gentile nomen at Rome. | 


But the Gentile name seems, in a great 
many cases at least, to have been reserved 
for solemn and formal use. Most citizens 
had a cognomen, and it was the cognomen 
which answered to our surname, as the 
prenomen does to our Christian name. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero was called Cicero by 
the world at large, and Marcus by his 
brother Quintus, just as a man is here now. 
But, more than this, exactly the same change 
in the respective uses of the prenomen and 
cognomen happened in Rome as has hap- 
pened in England. The use we have just 
mentioned is the use of later republican 
Rome, as the analogous use is that of mod- 
ern England. A man’s surname is his real 
name—his Christian name is practically 
something added to distinguish him from 
others who bear the same surname. But 
originally a man’s Christian name was his 
real name; his surname, when he had one, 
was simply added when it was wanted to 
distinguish him from other men of the same 
Christian name. Now, we speak of a friend 
as “Smith,” and only add “John” or 
“Thomas,” if somebody asks which Smith 
wemean. Anciently a man called his friend 
“ John,” and only added “ of Oxford” or 
“ of Salisbury,” if there was a chance of the 
two being confounded. So at Rome it is 
clear that, in early times a man was called 
familiarly Lucius, and solemnly Lucius Cor- 
nelius. ‘The addition of the surname was 
later, and its familiar use later still. Livy 
always talks of Scipio ; an earlier age talked 
of Publius ; Polybius, writing in a period of 
transition, uscs both forms, but the prano- 
men far more commonly. In later times 
still, the whole system was broken up, and 
men ayere called almost anyhow, often fall- 
ing back on the prenomen, as we see in the 
succession of the emperors. We do not 
know whether the analogy is likely to be 
completed by a similar break-up of our own 
system of names. Certain it is that some 
surnames are absolutely useless. A man 
may as well have no surname as be called 
Smith or Jones. It is absolutely necessary 
either to fall back on the Christian name, or 
to distinguish the countless bearers of the 
surname in some other way. 

One important class of surnames, though 
not altogether unknown at Rome, was of 
less importance there than in modern Eu- 
rope. Local names, like Regillensis and 
Maluginensis, occur, but they are not partic- 
ularly common, and certainly never claimed 
any special pre-eminence over mere nick- 
names, like Scipio and Cesar. But, as C. I. 
truly says :— 
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“ On the Continent, especially in France, 
this style of surname, showing its territorial 
origin—especially where marked by the De, 
so much valued by our neighbors—is con- 
sidered as almost the absolute test of gentry ; 
and many a pretty Frenchwoman has given 
herself and her fortune in exchange for little 
more than the empty sound of the aristo- 
cratic prefix. With us it has never been so ; 
and our difference is not merely of language. 
We have never recognized the principle of 
raising these territorial names into an aris- 
tocracy of gentry—a top cream of society. 
We have no higher names in England— 
;not even De Vere, Clifford, or Nevil—than 
jour Spensers, Fitzgeralds, Stuarts, Butlers, 
‘names which cannot have a territorial origin. 

‘“‘ The era of fixed surnames does not rest 
only on the authority of Camden. It can 
be proved by a thousand records, English 
and Scotch. It seems to me it is almost 
sufficiently proved, when we can show the 
race of Stuart—already first of Scotch fami- 
lies in opulence and power—distinguished 
by no surnames for several generations after 
the Norman conquest. Much later, the an- 
cestors of the princely line of Hamilton were 
known as Walter Fitz-Gilbert, and Gilbert 
Fitz-Walter, before it occurred to them to 
assume the name their kinsmen had borne 
in England. But you must allow me here, 
and for the present, to rest it on my mere 
assertion, that surnames were first used 
‘among us in the twelfth century, and came 
into general use in the following one. It 
disposes of a host of fables in which our 
forefathers delighted, and some of which 
were not unworthy of the first decade of 
Livy.” 


Our author goes on, with equal success, 
to dispose of another class of fables :—~ 





“When a place and a family have the 
same name, it is the place that gives name 
to the people, not the family to the place. 
This rule, which will not be disputed by any 
one who has bestowed some study or thought 
on the subject, has very few exceptions. I 
may point out some of these afterwards. In 
the mean time, this enables you to banish, 
without hesitation, another class of fables, 
the invention of a set of bungling gencalo- 
gists, who, by a process like that which her- 
alds call canting—catching at a sound—pre- 
tend that the Douglases had their name from 
a Gaelic word, said to mean a dark gray 
man, but which never could be descriptive 
of aman at all—that the orbeses were at 
first called For beast, because they killed a 
great bear—that Dalyell is from a Gaelic 
word, meaning ‘I dare ’—that the Guthries 
were so called from the homely origin of 
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gutting three haddocks for King David the 
Second’s entertainment, when he landed 
very hungry on the Brae of Bervie from his 
French voyage. These clumsy inventions 
of a late age, if they were really meant to be 
seriously credited, disappear when we find 
from record that there were very ancient 
territories, and even parishes, of Douglas, 
Forbes, Dalyell, and Guthrie, long before 
the names came into use as family sur- 
names.” 


In short, we might easily transcribe the 
whole treatise, as there is something curious 
and instructive in every page; but we shall 
do better to send our readers to the little 
book itself. We must, however, quote a 
few instances of the meaning of Scotch sur- 
names, which might not occur to an Eng- 
lishman. J/’Nab and M’Pherson represent 
the English names Abbot and Parsons ; 
Gillies and Gilchrist are ‘‘ Servant of Jesus” 
and “ Servant of Christ.” Naper, or Na- 
pier, is the Naperer, the keeper of the Na- 
pery—not, alas, the man who has “nae 
peer.” Durward is the doorward or Ostia- 
rius. Whether Wischart is from JZuissier, 
with the same meaning, as C. I. is inclined 
to believe, we are less clear. 

C. I. quetes an Irish Act of Parliament 


which is of some importance—at all events, | 


of some curiosity—in the history of sur- 
names :— 


“In 1465, an Act of the Parliament of 
Ireland ordained ‘ that every Irishman dwell- 
ing betwixt or among Englishmen, in the 
counties of Dublin, Myeth, Uriel, and Kil- 
dare, should go like to one Englishman in 
apparel, and shaving of his beard above the 
mouth, should swear allegiance, and should 
take to him an English surname of a town, 
as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, 
Kinsale; or color, as White, Blacke; or 


pen. 
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arte or science, as Smith or Carpenter; or 
office, as Cooke or Butler, and that he and 
his issue should use the same.’ ” 


Here, we see, are enumerated all the prin- 
cipal classes of names, except the patronymic, 
It was evidently aimed at the use of the 
latter class of surnames which seems so 
dear to the Celt everywhere. The “ O’s ” 
and Macs” were to sink into Smith and 
Brown—even the alternatives of Jones and 
Robinson were forbidden. In Wales, on 
the other hand, the Celts have had it their 
own way, and any but patronymic surnames 
form an insignificant minority. Lloyd, 
Vaughan, Wynne, doubtless exist, but Jones, 
Williams, Jenkins, Owen, Morgan, and their 
brethren utterly outnumber them. We will 
end our extracts with a good story :— 


“A Dublin citizen (I think a dealer in 
snuff and tobacco), about the end of last 
century, had lived to a good age and in good 
repute, under the name of Halfpenny. He 
throve in trade, and his children prevailed 
on him in his latter years to change the 
name which they thought undignified, and 
this he did by simply dropping the last let- 
ter. He died and was buried as Mr. Half- 
The fortune of the family did not re- 
cede, and the son of our citizen thought 
proper to renounce retail dealing, and at the 
same time looked about for a euphonious 
change of name.. He made no scruple of 
dropping the unnecessary A, and that being 
done, it was easy to go into the Celtic rage, 
which Sir Walter Scott and the Lady of the 
Lake, had just raised to a great height ; and 
he who had run the streets as little Kenny 
Halfpenny came out (in full Rob Roy tartan, 
I trust), at the levees of the day as Kenneth 
MacAlpin, the descendant of a hundred 


| kings.” 





Tue Earl of Carnarvon’s Recollections of the | during his visit to the Druse country, without 
Druses of the Lebanon, and Notes on their Leelig- | engrafting upon them any borrowed matter. 


ion is one of the latest appearances of the week. 
It is asmall volume but we incline to think that 
it will not be the less acceptable, because its au- 
thor has abstained from the devices of the book- 
maker, and contented himself with fairly repro- 





A new article has just been added to the Rus- 
sian code of Censorship, in virtue of which the 
editors of all newspapers and periodicals will be 
compelled to insert, gratis, the replies of parties 


ducing the general impressions made on his mind | whom they may have attacked in their columns, 











